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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The deadly earnest temper that marked the opening 
of this session in the House has only hardened during 
the debate on the Address. Last session was not 
sportive but its tone was lighter altogether. The 
atmosphere now is heavy—very. It is not only the 
oppression of things coming, but the sense of a tre- 
mendous fight going on, not a keenly contested game, 
but of a fight—of killing. This is partly due to the 
change from Mr. Balfour to Mr. Bonar Law. Mr. 
Balfour cared for a pretty stroke; Mr. Bonar Law 
only to get in. Mr. Balfour’s point got behind the 
enemy’s defence lightly enough, but it was often not 
driven home. If Bonar Law gets in at all, there is an 
ugly wound. Very seldom have harder thrusts been 
made in a single speech than Mr. Law made in his 
speech on Mr. F. E. Smith’s amendment, and _ this 
speech, he said, was not intended at all. Mr. Asquith 
must have wished it had been unsaid as well as 
unmeant. 


Mr. Smith opened with a speech quite in keeping 
with the new temper. There were no fireworks, and 
all the heat was white, which was perhaps what Mr. 
Asquith meant by describing the speech as bloodless. 
Its cold precision was what was wanted to kill. Mr. 
Asquith tried to dismiss easily the procession of his ex- 
humed speeches which he had thought to be out of sight 
for ever, but he could not. The effect of this debate will 
be a general sense that the Government, and espe- 
cially the Prime Minister, has acted shiftily. First he 
commits himself in a King’s Speech to doing something, 
then drops it at the command of Mr. Redmond. Then 
he implies plainly that he will do it as soon as he has 
done something else. When he has done that something 
else, he will do it ‘‘ if time permits ’’. When reminded 


that he had said the matter did not brook delay, he says 
he meant ‘‘ unavoidable delay’’. ‘‘ During the last 
Parliament ’’ is the utmost definiteness he will allow. 
Yet to do this thing is, he admits, a matter of honour ; 
a debt of honour he and his party are bound to pay. 


‘* During this Parliament ’’. Just so. When he has 
done everything he fears the country might not accept, 
he will consider his debt of honour. He will propose 
reform of the Second Chamber in a moribund Parlia- 
ment, when his proposals are never likely to get any 
further. Is that the plan? It looks very much like 
it. Sir John Simon says they could have no object in 
putting off dealing with the Second Chamber, because 
the ‘‘ veto”? will never be restored. No object in 
putting it off, when the Irish members and the Labour 
members and many Liberals are dead against recon- 
struction and would have only one Chamber? Minis- 
ters could hardly rig their new Chamber at its very start ; 
they would have to make parties nearly balance, and 
then even their own creations could not be trusted. And 
though Home Rule could be carried over the new 
Chamber’s head, would it not look nice for the Govern- 
ment to begin by snubbing its own child? Fancy the 
effect on the country of the new impartial Second 
Chamber beginning by rejecting a Liberal Bill. The 
Government simply dare not take the risk. 


They are doing precisely what Mr. Balfour said they 
would do—disabling the House of Lords, promising to 
make a new one, and passing Home Rule in the little 
while between. Mr. Asquith admits that the Con- 
stitution is defective without a reformed Second Cham- 
ber. Then he must think this Second Chamber will 
perform some necessary part in legislation. Yet he is 
not going to give it a chance to do its part in framing 
Home Rule for Ireland, a new Education Act, manhood 
suffrage, Welsh disestablishment. These trifles are to 
be settled under an imperfect Constitution. But it will 
be so much better, he says, to make a new Upper House 
when you know how local matters ‘‘ in Ireland and other 
parts ’’ are to be settled. No, he did not mean ‘‘ other 
parts ’’, quite ; he was thinking of Ireland. Why would 
the Irish experience be useful in reforming the other 
House and Scotch and Welsh not useful? Simply be- 
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cause the Irish Nationalist members will not wait for 
Home Rule; Scotch and Welsh members will. 


One of the simplest arguments we have ever heard 
was Sir John Simon’s (and others’ too) that the country 
had full notice that Home Rule would be passed forth- 
with because we Unionists in election speeches said it 
would. Of course we did. We wanted to let the 
truth out; the talk about making a new Second 
Chamber was only to prevent people seeing that the 
Government would pass Home Rule while there was no 
efficient Second Chamber to interfere. It was not 
Liberals who talked about Home Rule being passed; 
they talked about a reformed Second Chamber ; and now 
they take cover behind our warnings to the people and 
claim them as their noticeof Home Rule!) Mr. Asquith 
did not even put Home Rule in his election address. 


‘* Either my hat must be on my head or off it’’, 
insisted Mr. Croker when his friend vowed that both 
he and his wife, holding opposite views, were both in 
the right. But it seems that with Cabinets the hat 
need be on and off at the same time; thus whilst Mr. 
Asquith keeps his hat on when the suffragettes scream 
Mr. Lloyd George takes his off. With Mr. Lloyd 
George it is ‘‘Certainly’’, and with Mr. Asquith 
“Certainly not ’’; and the Honeywoods of the Liberal 
party are assuring us that both are perfectly right. 
Liberal leaders can say ‘‘ Yes’’ and ‘‘ No ”’ to the same 
question, it seems, without in the least contradicting 
each other or conflicting with the tradition that a 
Cabinet must, have a mind and only one. 


This may be all very well for paradox or for a predi- 
cament, but it is going a little too far when the Cabinet 
who does this puts up its wild man to roar at the other 
side seeming to do it! Mr. Ure has been put up to 
try the effect of his old age pension trick in the dis- 
cussions on the Insurance Act. He tried to represent 
in his speech on Saturday that Mr. Bonar Law’s plan 
is to say ‘‘ Yes’’ and say ‘‘ No’’ to the same question ; 
and no doubt he will presently start on a tour through 
the constituencies telling the people that if the Tories 
come in they will no longer get ninepence for fourpence. 
Mr. Ure, now that his arch-enemy Mr. Balfour has 
retired, is returning perhaps to his favourite part—the 
“frigid and calculated ’’ one; but this time, we fancy, 
his victims will be able to sieep quite soundly at night 
despite him. 


Who would have guessed that there could be so 
great a difference between a Commission and a Com- 
mittee? Mr. Masterman only just discovered it in 
time ; and Government writers and speakers have been 
busy explaining and affirming the distinction ever since. 
The Insurance Commissions have nothing whatever to 
do with the Radical party. The lecturers attached to 
these bodies are paid out of public money to inform—or 
as Sir H. Craik pointed out in the House on Monday, to 
misinform—the public all about the Insurance Act. 
They never mention the Radical Government; they 
never express any opinion as to the merits of the docu- 
ment in which they claim to be learned; they never 
attend meetings addressed by Radical speakers; they 
have (officially) never heard of Mr. Lloyd George ; they 
have no political opinions and their explanations cannot 
have the slightest influence on the fortunes of any 
political party. 


The Insurance Committee is quite remarkably diffe- 
rent. Its lecturers are party men who attend party 
meetings. Unlike the men of the Commission (who 
on the party merits of the Act, like Poor Jo of Tom All 
Alone’s, ‘‘ don’t know nothink about anythink ’’), the 
men of the Committee know that the Act is a good 
Act, and a credit to the Radical Government ; and they 
are busy telling this to the country under the able direc- 
tion of the Master of Elibank. These men deal frankly 
in party coin and are paid with coin of the party chest. 
Mr. Masterman thinks that if the Unionists had been 
less eager to find their opponents guilty of corruption, 
they would have appreciated this distinction from the 


first. Certainly he would then have been spared a bad 
half-hour in the Commons. 


This distinction the Government have made is all 
they have to save them from what Mr. Asquith has 
termed ‘‘ malversation and diversion’’ of the public 
funds. To save themselves from this they must con- 
tinue to insist that the men, unpaid by the State, who 


lecture for the Committee, are human beings who-- 


allow their opinions and feelings as good Radicals to 
colour their exposition of the Act; and that the men, 
paid by the State, who lecture for the Commission, are 
inhuman beings who are without opinions and feelings, 
or who are possessed with a genius of self-repression 
unequalled in history. Mr. Lloyd George once said 
something to the effect that to ‘‘ explain’’ the Act was 
to make the fortunes of Liberalism. It appears that 
this does not apply to the ‘‘ explanations ’’ of the re- 
markable men who are working under the Commission. 
These ‘‘ explanations it seems, leave the public 
exactly as they find it. 


Though the doctors, through their Colleges, refused 
some weeks ago to meet the Insurance Commissioners, 
the British Medical Association had yet to assemble and 
come officially to a decision. The Association has been 
meeting through the week, putting its affairs in order 
for the struggle and coming to a general agreement. 
The meetings have been private; but garbled reports. 
have appeared in the newspapers, which in many cases 
have had to be corrected. The Association, in fact, was. 
driven to an appeal for patience and courtesy, asking 
the public to wait for an authorised statement of their 
position. This appeared on Thursday night. The 
Association refuses to work under the Act unless the 
minimum demands are conceded; nor will they enter 
into any negotiations with any insurance committee. 
The Association, in fact, officially endorses the position 
of the colleges and of the great majority of its members. 


A great many wigs are likely to be on the green 
before we have done with the jobs question. Mr. 
Bonar Law has asked for a return of all posts created 
by this Government and filled up by nomination. The 
list will be pretty long. We are not admirers of the 
examnation system—the other way—but when we 
find an extraordinary number of new salaried places 
invented and filled up not according to prevailing 
custom, there is obviously ground for inquiry. 


Home Rule, Mr. Birrell told his constituents at Bristol 
on Thursday, is the Prime Minister’s job. ‘‘ I am glad 
to think ’’, he went on, ‘‘ that this is no measure of 
mine, and I protest against the association of my name 
with it.’’ These are curious words to come from one 


who would normally be sponsor and spokesman for the 


measure. What Mr. Birrell meant, of course, was that 
Home Rule is a party measure by which his party will 
be compelled to stand or fall. But there slipped into his 
words a personal emphasis which revealed in Mr. Birrell 
a deep thankfulness that he has not been called to bear 
the full weight of this conspiracy. His speech was in 
the tone of a criminal delighted to think that his accom- 
plices were at any rate as deeply involved as himself. 
Meantime we are no wiser as to the details of the Bill. 
This also, it seems, is the Prime Minister’s job. 


The debate in the Lords raised by Lord Portsmouth 
gave Lord Haldane an opportunity of replying to the 
criticisms of Mr. Bonar Law and Lord Roberts. We 
were told by the ‘‘ Times’’ correspondent that there 
was no foundation for these charges. But if no better 
defence than that presented by Lord Haldane can be 
made out, it is clear Mr. Bonar Law was not speaking 
without knowledge. It is now frankly admitted that 
our rifle is vastly inferior to that of Germany and 
other Powers; although, of course, as always with 
this Government, the matter is receiving careful 
consideration, and in time we shall be provided with 
the best arm in Europe. Lord Haldane alludes to this 
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rifle as being the ‘‘ child ’’ of Lord Roberts, which is no 
doubt true. But since those days matters have 
advanced, and if they were up to date then, it by no 
means follows that they are now. By the way the 
‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’’ had an article on this matter on 
Thursday which everyone should read. 


At last we have an official statement as to the posi- 
tion Colonel Repington occupies with respect to the 
War Office. Lord Haldane attempted to cloud the 
issue by saying that Colonel Repington could not be 
called a political follower of his. But nobody, cer- 
tainly not we, who first drew attention to this matter 
in public, has said that he was. It is now admitted 
that he receives a salary of £500 a year for edit- 
ing the official magazine produced by the War Office. 
So at least it may be said that he is in Lord Hal- 
dane’s entourage, and that it is most undesirable 
in consequence that he should occupy as well a leading 
position on the Press. Mr. Seeley in the Commons 
admitted that Colonel Repington had had access to 
unpublished—yet ‘‘ not confidential’’—War Office 
figures. Doubtless it is correct to say that ‘‘ he is not 
a War Office official ’’, and that ‘‘ he has no room at 
the War Office’’. This is a mere quibble; we were 
absolutely right in saying that the ‘‘ Times’ is Lord 
Haldane’s mouthpiece so far as military affairs are con- 
cerned. 


At the anti-Welsh disestablishment meeting in the 
Albert Hall on Tuesday Lord Halifax’ appeal to the 
King stirred his audience profoundly. Lord Halifax 
is no sensationalist. It was very obvious that no idea 
of making a coup was in his mind when he did in fact 
rather startle the meeting by declaring frankly that 
public opinion would insist on the King refusing to 
sign a Disestablishment Bill, if passed under the Parlia- 
ment Act, until it had been submitted to the people. 
No doubt your latitudinarians who dislike enthusiasm 
and your timid men who shrink from it find such frank 
speaking inconvenient. But it is time King, Govern- 
ment, and all realised that there is a depth of feeling 
against this Bill that will not be quieted by any pruden- 
tial calculations. Faith is not to be squared. 


‘* You cannot alter the heart of a man by giving him 
a political ornament and calling it a Constitution.’’ And 
the heart of a Persian less than most, Mr. Aubrey 
Herbert might have added, and in effect did. The 
constitutional experiment in Persia has of course failed, 
and its failure has necessarily led to Russian predomin- 
ance. This we have to accept or fight. Here we have 
the joint result of the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
and the attempt to play at Parliament in Persia. The 
balance is against this country, and not obviously in 
favour of Persia. Mr. Mark Sykes opportunely pic- 
ture the growing danger from inevitable Russian and 
German pressure towards the Gulf. It is a relief in 
these days, when so few members take any interest in 
foreign affairs—witness the empty benches on Wednes- 
day—to find we have two such promising foreign politi- 
cians as Mr. Sykes and Mr. Herbert. 


Lord Curzon in the India debate weakened his case 
by arraigning the transfer to Delhi. His criticism here 
will leave everyone cold save the property owners and 
tradesmen of Calcutta and the sages who have learned 
all about India in a month’s holiday. His chief point 
was the isolation of the Government at Delhi from the 
healthy and stimulating influence of public opinion. 
Isolation from Bengali opinion is a justification of the 
change. Besides, what India has long wanted is decen- 
tralisation, and if this measure helps it and leaves more 
to the local governments, it is so much to the good. It 
is part of the scheme that interference of the Central 
Government in purely local matters should gradually 
cease. Delhi is more appropriate for the exercise of 
Imperial functions. 


But in his attack on the reconstitution of Bengal Lord 
Curzon was on firm ground. Possibly the original par- 
tition was not the best conceivable. The present 
arrangement is also open to objections set forth by Lord 


Curzon. Already there are mutterings against it in 
Calcutta and open protests from Eastern Bengal. The 
real objection lies in the vacillating policy, the feeble 
concession to a seditious agitation which had already 
subsided, and the embitterment of Mohammadan feel- 
ing. Lord Curzon’s censure was directed as strongly 
against the method in which the changes were effected 
as against their merits. They were decided in secret 
and announced in circumstances which bar their re- 
vision. But, surely, if it was right that these changes 
should be made, it was also right that they should be 
announced by the Sovereign. Lord Curzon seems to 
have forgotten that in Delhi the King was the Constitu- 
tion. 


The death of Count von Aehrenthal removes the 
biggest figure from the stage of European politics. Per- 
haps none of them at the moment is very commanding, 
but he certainly stood out before the crowd. During the 
five and a half years he held office he established Austria 
again as a Great Power that had to be reckoned with 
individually, and not merely as a member of the Triple 
Alliance. He risked a war with Russia but, in the end, 
left Russia and Austria better friends than they have 
been for years. He restrained his own Jingoes and 
maintained good relations with Italy in spite of Tripoli. 
These are no slight achievements, especially when we 
remember that he incorporated Bosnia and Herzegovina 
in the Empire. His last triumph was to secure a 
successor who will work on his lines. Altogether a 
remarkable man. 


Lord Haldane at Leeds University was rather in- 
cautiously invited by the Chancellor to be a “‘ little ex- 
pansive’’’ about his German trip. Nothing, said Lord 
Haldane, was closer to the bottom of his heart. But 
unfortunately he had colleagues in the Cabinet. ‘I 
cannot myself, consistently with my obligations to 
them, say as much as I should like to do.”’ 


At Berlin, Lord Haldane tells us, he met men of the 
highest standing ; and they had all been to Universities. 
‘*] was grateful ’’, he continues, ‘‘ to my own Univer- 
sity life, because it enabled me to enter into conversa- 
tions with them of a highly miscellaneous character, 
and these were greatly assisted by the fact that we 
were all of us permeated with the spirit of the Univer- 
sities. We were able to take a detached vision, survey- 
ing matters somewhat in the spirit of a Plato, in a way 
which prevented all friction. . . . 1 do not think there 
was much that we omitted.’’ This is eloquence, full- 
blown : ‘‘ full-bellied ’’ is the Elizabethan description. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s speech at Columbus before the Ohio 
Constitutional Convention is taken by his supporters to 
be the platform on which he will stand for nomination. 
Of course, he said not a word as to his candidature— 
that has yet to be forced upon him. But in this speech 
he definitely puts himself into opposition to Mr. Taft. 
He commits himself more boldly than he has as yet 
ventured to do on the question of the judges: ‘‘ The 
people should have the right to pass judgment upon 
judicial decisions.’’ This is of all Mr. Roosevelt’s 
radical propaganda the most abhorrent from the views 
of Mr. Taft, and every sane man. The Insurgents have 
now definitely placed it on the front of their pro- 
gramme; and Mr. Roosevelt at Columbus has formally 
initialled it. 


That the Insurance Act strengthens the case for 
Tariff Reform is abundantly clear from Mr. Frank 
Warner’s lecture on silk at the Society of Arts on 
Wednesday. The British silk industry has declined 
year by year since the tariff was taken off in 1860. It 
has now reached a point where a few firms earn a mode- 
rate return on their capital, whilst others are kept 
going in the interests of the employee rather than of 
the employer. Concerns which to-day only just manage 
to make both ends meet will get their coup de 
grace from the Insurance Act. Ruin stares them in 
the face, said Mr. Warner. Some say, of course, that 
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the British silk industry was doomed in any case. Even 
so, the continuance of the old duty would have put over 
£90,000,000 into the National Exchequer. 


Nothing more could have been expected from the Coal 
Conferences held at the Foreign Office than agree- 
ment to defer disputes to the Industrial Council. 
Miners’ and coalowners’ representatives had met 
often enough before without coming to any agree- 
ment. What was wanted on both sides was a 
disposition to call in the services of the Industrial 
Council. Whether the Government had or had not de- 
ferred action unnecessarily, all that it could do when 
it did anything was to try to induce this disposition 
by bringing about a joint conference at which the 
Premier should preside. Quite evidently at the best no 
settlement could be reached, but the Government would 
place before parties engrossed with their own partial 
interests the national interests, and let both understand 
from that point of view what they could or would not 
be allowed to do. 


Unfortunately, as appeared by the meagre official 
accounts issued on Friday morning, matters did not 
go so far even as an agreement for a joint conference. 
There is to be a conference of the Miners’ Federation 
on Tuesday next, and sanguine people hope that the 
miners’ notices may be postponed while negotiations 
continue between the Government and the contending 
parties. Certainly some material has been accumu- 
lating which might suggest to both that the Industrial 
Council might help in devising methods when principle 
has been so far agreed. It was already announced 
earlier in the week that the English Conciliation Board, 
acting for the miners in England, with the exception 
of Northumberland and Durham, and in North Wales, 
had agreed as to the principle of the minimum wage, 
but that the men’s representatives were not able to 
accept the method proposed of working it. Another 
statement was that the 1910 agreements in the South 
Wales area in fact provide for the minimum wage in 
abnormal places. The South Wales owners retired 
from the joint conference of owners and men last week 
because they held that insistence on the minimum wage 
tore up the 1910 agreements. If the new view is 
sound, they might modify their attitude. 


It shows in Mr. Hawtrey a finished sense of drollery 
that, immediately he heard of Mr. Brookfield’s appoint- 
ment as Reader of Plays, he should determine to revive 
the notorious ‘* Dear Old Charlie ’’, so pertinently re- 
membered before the late Royal Commission. Certainly 
it was droll; and Mr. Hawtrey is perfectly entitled to 
the credit of an impudent coup d’esprit. Probably he 
thought it not only an excellent joke, but good business. 
Dull and exhausted as the old farce undoubtedly is, 
might not the box office show that to give a play a 
bad name was to give it a good house ? 


One rather important aspect of this affair has been 
entirely overlooked. It would, of course, be scandaious 
if Mr. Brookfield as author submitted a play to be 
approved or censored by Mr. Brookfield as Reader. 
The production of ‘‘ Dear Old Charlie ’’ has involved 
nothing quite so bad as that. But is the position, as 
things are, quite decorous? Does not this production 
of Mr. Hawtrey’s look rather like a breach of the under- 
standing that Mr. Brookfield had retired from dramatic 
authorship ? 


Lord Robert Bruce was quite ‘‘a character ’’. 
Though he retired from the service early in life he was 
a sailor every inch of him, with the hearty way and the 
straight direct talk and outlook of a salt. He lived in 
quite a small place almost at the edge of the sea, and 
he made no secret of his belief that it compared quite 
favourably with all the glories of Savernake itself. 
There was not an atom of, pride or aristocratic exclu- 
siveness about him, and he talked freely with every- 
body he met. ‘‘ A man’s aman for a’ that and a’ that ”’ 
was a faith not a profession with him. Lord Robert 
Bruce was a delightful companion and talker, 


HONOUR—IF TIME PERMITS. 


HE impression left on the public mind by the 
debate on the official amendment to the Address 
may be summed up in a single sentence. The Govern- 
ment never meant business when they promised to 
reconstitute the Upper Chamber. They advanced the 
proposal in the King’s Speech of 1910 and in the pre- 
amble to the Parliament Bill in much the same 
optimistic spirit in which many a young’) man 
signs a promissory note: there is always a chance 
that the note will not become redeemable at any 
period when it is inconvenient to pay. The 
immediate advantages of such a course are obvious; 
the subsequent troubles it involves can be post- 
poned to a future which appears at the time 
to be inconceivably remote. We fancy that this 
analogy will explain the whole of Ministerial shuffling 
on this topic. The Prime Minister, to adopt Mr. F. E, 
Smith's distinction, is not a dishonourable man; 
he is merely an honourable man “if time per- 
mits’’ or if the Irish party allow him to gratify his 
natural instinct for pursuing an honourable course. 
It was extremely convenient for Ministers who had 
determined to force the Parliament Bill through to 
pose as men who were not destroying a secular consti- 
tution but merely reconstituting it. They could answer 
the opposition cry of Single-Chamber Government or 
Revolution by the promise to reinstate a Second 
Chamber which would satisfy moderate opinion in the 
country. By this means they obtained a considerable 
vote in the constituencies on what their subsequent 
conduct has proved to be false pretences. This vote 
was obtained at elections by the promises contained 
in the King’s Speech and the preamble already quoted 
and by remarks on the ‘‘ death and disaster ’’ which 
would fall on a Single-Chamber Liberal party uttered 
by a Foreign Secretary who still holds office. Mr. 
Smith put the case last Monday in a manner which 
will not be forgotten, and there was in effect no reply. 
After all these rhetorical efforts and these official pro- 
nunciamentos, no proposals for the Reform of the 
Upper House have been forthcoming. 

Why? The answer is net very difficult. When 
the promises were made it was easy to see the advan- 
tages to be gained by making them; it was convenient 
to forget the reasons which made their fulfilment 
impossible. The Nationalist party would not hear of 
a Second Chamber which might force Home Rule to 
the arbitrament of a General Election. The Labour 
party are, by their annual resolution, committed to 
Single-Chamber government. Two-thirds of the Radi- 
cals are opposed, in the true democratic spirit, to any 
House which may send them back to their constituents. 
The Prime Minister's statement that he would still 
cling to a Reform of the Upper House was greeted in 
deep silence by his supporters. The Cabinet have 
never been ignorant of the feelings of the Coalition 
members, on whom they depend for existence. It 
was convenient for electoral purposes to forget these 
facts for a time—and a lapse of memory came to the 
rescue of the Cabinet. Ministers knew perfectly well 
that the Coalition would never permit a reform and 
strengthening of the Upper House—but for the pur- 
poses of securing votes they spoke of their own con- 
victions, not of the tyrannous necessities which bound 
them. It is a sordid business, and not only Ministers 
but British public life has suffered great damage by 
it. ‘* Honourable men’’ have promised a measure 
they believed in, knowing perfectly well in their hearts 
that they would never be permitted to fulfil their 
promises. In the future neither the Opposition nor 
the country will take the slightest notice of the pledges 
of a Prime Minister ‘‘ whose word no man relies on”’, 


nor is it of much importance whether Mr. Asquith is 
the slave of circumstance or its dupe. It is sufficient 
to say that his conduct would not be tolerated for a 
moment in private life. 

But if one is strict on one side, one must apply the 
same standard to the other side of the House. For 
this reason one must regret the pledge given by Mr. 
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Bonar Law across the floor of the House that the 
repeal of the Parliament Bill and the reconstitution of 
the Second Chamber must of necessity proceed pari 
passu. If the future is filled with the dawn of hope, it 
is none the less obscured by the mists of uncertainty. 
No one can tell in what precise circumstances the 
next Unionist Government will assume office. No one 
can foreshadow exactly what the Unionist proposals 
fur a reconstituted Second Chamber will be. But 
supposing for a moment that these proposals led to 
the creation of a new electorate, it is obvious that a 
dissolution must immediately succeed those proposals. 
In a word, the next Unionist Government might either 
have to dissolve a year after its accession to office or 
postpone the repeal of the Parliament Act to the end 
of its term of office. Either alternative might be an 
admirable one, but the subject is rather too serious 
to be dealt with by a sudden interchange of question 
and answer across the floor of the House of Commons. 
Mr. Bonar Law has done brilliantly and has infused 
the Opposition into a new and unconquerable spirit— 
but declarations of great public importance are better 
suited to those numerous occasions when a leader can 
explain adequately and at full length the whole concep- 
tion of policy and strategy which is filling his mind. 

Unionists in any case are perfectly prepared to face 
that reconstitution of the Upper Chamber which has 
been shelved by the present Cabinet. We believe that 
they will approach it in a manner which would have 
secured the unqualified assent of Lord Beaconsfield. 
There is not indeed any necessary contradiction between 
the principle of hereditary and elective Government, 
and an Upper House may yet be constituted which will 
combine the advantages of both systems. The House 
may yet be restored on a system of popular selection, 
and the democracy hand back once more the final 
power of forcing an appeal to the people to the classes 
who are better guardians of its interests than the 
demagogues who use a caucus or a Coalition indiffer- 
ently to stifle the liberties of the people. 


THE CHURCH UNDER ARMS. 


UBLIC meetings have helped to make history 
before to-day, and no one who was present at the 
meeting in the Albert Hall on Tuesday, when London 
churchmen met to protest against the Government's 
proposals for the Church in Wales, could doubt that 
he was helping on that occasion to make a great deal 
of history. This ugly hall has witnessed many remark- 
able sights—of crowds swayed by political passions, 
bent, too often, on destruction. This time the object 
was defensive, and in defence of the entire Church of 
England there came together an army of stalwart 
soldiers, who, differing widely in their outlook and 
circumstances, were united in their determination to 
resist inflexibly the barbarous attacks on national reli- 
gion threatened by Mr. Redmond’s henchmen. _ For it 
is as certain as anything can be in a world so pitifully 
at the mercy of partisan passion that, as Bishop Stubbs 
foresaw nineteen years ago, the attack on the Welsh 
Church is, and is intended to be, an attack on the 
National Church as embodying the State’s responsi- 
bility to the Unseen. Is it possible for any reasonable 
man to believe that the attack would end with the 
spoliation of the Church and its separation from the 
State in Wales? That accomplished, the attackers 
would proceed to further destruction. But the temper 
of Thursday's meeting made it abundantly clear that 
the first assault will be repulsed. That is why we 
have no hesitation in speaking of the assembly as one 
that will be seen to have made history. 

It was, as the Archbishop of Canterbury, who pre- 
sided, was careful to insist, a layman’s meeting, he 
himself being the only clerical speaker. Indeed, he 
spoke of himself as a guest, for it had been decided long 
ago that the meeting should be distinctively one of 
laymen, arranged by laymen. ‘The policy responsible 
for this was obviously wise, for though ecclesiastical 
suffering would be inevitable should the attack succeed, 


the real and greater suffering would fall on a com- 
munity deprived of spiritual food. Dr. Davidson’s 
speech was, throughout, almost the most important 
feature of the meeting, for it came as something of a 
surprise to his audience, and certainly to ourselves. 
The Church of which he is the titular chief officer had 
waited a long time—far too long—for an assurance 
from him that these cowardly proposals were as repug- 
nant to him as they are to the individual units of church 
membership. We in these pages have demanded, more 
than once, that the apathy of the English bishops 
should give place to something like the splendid zeal 
and courage constantly exhibited by the bishops of 
Wales. At last, it seems, the demand is to be 
answered, and it is a great matter that so clear a call 
to arms should have come from lips that seem some- 
times content with the utterance of smooth things, or 
even the counsel of silence against the oppressor of the 
Church’s poor. 

Even Archbishops, it may be supposed, do not over- 
pass the age—or the need—for education, and Dr. 
Davidson’s education must certainly have been carried 
further by all that he heard. We are glad that he 
reminded us of the ‘‘ wonderful yet humbling ”’ 
responsibility to which he has been called in recent 
years—the sacring of our King and Queen, and the 
utterance, as a nation’s spokesman, of the nation’s 
thanks to God for their King’s safe return. For the 
English people, in spite of their cultivated stolidity, 
have at heart a certain imaginativeness that is to be 
touched sometimes with a sense of the sacramental 
side of life, and can occasionally realise a little of the 
true meaning of a Church that stands for God in the 
State. To them, through the thousands of potential 
missionaries who heard Dr. Davidson's appeal, should 
come a sudden light of comprehension. 

The education we have suggested as possible lay 
in what we conceive to have been a forcible revelation 
to the Archbishop of the passionate strength and deter- 
mination that inspired the men and women of the 
audience, and are shared to the full by the vast body 
of Churchmen in the country, who are becoming miore 
keenly alert every day to what Sir Alfred Cripps rightly 
called the meanness and cowardice of the Govern- 
ment’s attack. It is not for Churchmen to imitate 
their opponents in the use of vindictive phrases—their 
cause is too good to need such help—but with the 
realisation of all that is meant by this proposed Bill 
has come an altogether wonderful consolidation 
in the defending army. Lord Hugh Cecil declared 
and he probably found a great many silent sup- 
porters—that he would welcome another expression 
of Christian faith rather than witness the abandonment 
of the great principle of a national recognition of reli- 
gion. That, indeed, is what is, or ought to be, implied 
in Church establishment. But how shall any religion 
fare in Wales when the outward recognition has been 
abandoned? The point could not be touched upon 
then, but since in the Diocese of S. David’s alone there 
are considerably more than a hundred parishes where 
the incumbent is the only minister of religion, one 
hardly cares to imagine what will happen in such places 
should this monstrous Bill ever be forced through 
Parliament. And what, let us ask in wonder, could 
the Nonconformists of Wales combine to offer as a 
substitute? In Wales—or, for that matter, in 
England? What possible unity of action, what com- 
mon denominator of teaching, could be found amongst 
Baptists, Calvinistic Methodists, Wesleyans, Congre- 
gationalists, and the other varieties of Dissent, to make 
common cause against the forces of moral evil? It 
cannot be too often insisted on that the Church stands 
—not, as some opponents of the baser sort never tire 
of saying, for privileges of caste and emolument—but 
for the opportunities of organised social and spiritual 
service. She must so stand more impregnably than 
ever to-day when, not alone in Great Britain, the dis- 
integrating forces of evil anarchy are gathering 
strength. 

It is something of a pity, perhaps, that into this 
battle over the establishment the question of endow- 
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ment must also enter, but since it is inevitable let us 
at least be grateful to Mr. McKenna for some of his 
recent utterances. We are frankly relieved at being 
let off so lightly by the Prime Minister’s decision to 
entrust this Bill to Mr. McKenna. It is easy to under- 
stand Mr. Asquith being sick of the whole business— 
he remembers 1894—but he is evidently a bit sick of 
government, too, or he would not from personal repul- 
sion hand over critical Bills to an incompetent col- 
league. Every Bill Mr. McKenna has fathered has 
failed. The little Education Bill and the ‘‘ sword”’ 
Bill, where are they? This unhappy gentleman 
declared that if the Church in Wales had as good a title 
to her endowments as the Nonconformists to theirs it 
would be unjust to take them from her. We want no 


more. Tithes, too, he said, were not the offspring of 
piety, but the creation of law. Lord Selborne’s chal- 


lenge to the author of these assertions was direct. But 
we have little hope that Mr. McKenna will meet his 


challenge. 
The presence, and the speech, of Lord Halifax were 
significant. Everybody knows that the English 


Church Union, of which Lord Halifax is leader, has 
included many who have, at any rate, coquetted with 
those who have the idea of disestablishment. But 
now that the idea is upon them they couquet no more. 
At a time of common danger, Churchmen have drawn 
together to face the common enemy, and the greatest 
enthusiasm was manifested when Lord Halifax boldly 
declared the nation would call upon the King to with- 
hold his consent from this Bill, should it be forced 
through the Houses of Parliment, until it had been 
proved that the country really desired it. It is not law 
yet, nor will be. Were the issues not so serious, the 
hatefulness of sectarian bitterness wantonly provoked 
so detestable, we could almost afford to pity even Mr. 
McKenna in the ultimate hopelessness of his task. But 
there can be no pity, and in such a fight for the preser- 
vation of all that is essential to a nation’s spiritual 
health, no quarter. 


THE COAL CRISIS. 


OVERNMENT intervention in the coal dispute 
was inevitable. Owners and colliers are no nearer 
settlement to-day than they were a fortnight ago.’ All 
the Government was able to do on Thursday was to 
recommend the appointment of a smaller committee of 
the masters and a similar committee of the men. Any 
further intervention is postponed till after the meeting 
of the National Conference on Tuesday next. Had the 
dispute been smaller, they might have approached the 
parties in their usual quiet way, but a national coal strike 
is too big for simple treatment. Coal, though a 
monopoly, is also a national necessity, and prices 
and conditions are not to be settled simply by arrange- 
ments between owners and colliers. Government 
intervention will serve to remind the parties to the 
dispute that the nation has a strong interest in their 
proceedings. It is generally assumed that owners and 
colliers, either for their own side, are solid in opinion. 
This view is far from correct. For purposes of local 
working arrangements the coal trade divides its pro- 
ducing areas into South Wales, Scotland, Northum- 
berland, Durham, and the rest of England, ard hitherto 
each division has settled its own differences in its own 
way. Had not the Miners’ Federation demanded the 
minimum wage for the country as a whole, there would 
certainly have been no strike in the rest of England, 
and probably not in Northumberland and Durham. 
Scotland might have fought. South Wales is 


out for blood. South Wales, though highly paid, 
has been in a state of ferment for years. The 
miners are socialists of an extreme type, curse 


capital, openly preach anarchy, and look upon the pits 
as property filched from them. In previous disputes it 


has been most difficult to persuade them even to formu- 
late reasonable demands, let alone keep an agreement. 
They succeeded, by clever working, in capturing the 
Federation, and there at present they pull the strings. 
The Welsh masters realise that a pitched battle must 


take place some day, and they prefer it sooner than 


later, being convinced that the pits will never settle 
down to work until the inevitable trial of strength is 
over. The principle of a minimum wage is in itself rea- 
sonable and right, and is more or less accepted by the 
majority of British coalowners. The owners’ statement 
of their case and the men’s reply thereto show that the 
difference—except the two years’ trial, which the 
owners probably will not press—is really one of detail 
and working, and therefore essentially a matter for 
compromise. With a little more give and take the com- 
promise will come. The adoption of a minimum wage 
will have far-reaching effects. Small pits with thin 
seams and old pits with long journeys to the coal face 
must close sooner or later, as their margin of profit is 
insufficient to raise the present basis of wages. From 
this restriction of output higher prices may naturally 
flow. The final price, it is true, would still be governed 
to some extent by forcign competition, and then pre- 
sumably the colliers, carrying out their strict protective 
princ iples, would clamour for Tariff Reform, at any rate 
in coal. As the price of coal rises so must that of 
manufactured goods follow, coal being an important raw 
material of practically every industry in the land. Con- 
ditions thus right themselves in some degree, although 
under our free import system the prices of most manu- 
factured goods, and consequently the wages of the 
workers, must to a large extent depend on the cost of 
production in foreign countries. 

The primary object of intervention is undoubtedly to 
extend the strike notices, and so to make the coal 
trade and the country fully understand what a general 
coal strike means. Much trouble, too, will be saved 
if the Government make it clear at the outset that, 
should a strike be declared, they will not permit peace- 
ful picketing to degenerate into anarchy and riot, and 
that the whole force of law and order will be rigidly 
applied for the protection of those owners and colliers 
who wish to continue working. If the colliers are con- 
vinced that terrorism is rigidly to be suppressed, they 
will certainly think twice about striking. The position 
at present seems clear. The majority of the owners are 
willing to accept the principle of the minimum wage, 
and this conceded the majority of the colliers have no 
object in striking, since they not only get nothing extra 
by doing so, but may lose many weeks of wages and 
would certainly exhaust their funds and drive their 
families into misery and starvation. South Wales, and 
Scotland to some extent, stand in the way. In South 
Wales the question is largely political, and we fear will 
never be settled until there has been a stand-up fight 
to a finish. The task of the Conciliators is a double one. 
lirst to persuade the British masters to accept the prin- 
ciple of a minimum wage, and then to remit details 
for settlement to the districts. It is inconceivable that 
one district, actuated mainly by political motives, can 
be allowed to bring to a standstill the whole trade of 
the country. If syndicalism should prevail, the fight 
will be bitter in the extreme and the final issue by no 
means clear. 


AUSTRIA AND COUNT VON AEHRENTHAL. 


OUNT VON AEHRENTHAL has been called the 
Austrian Bismarck, not perhaps with much dis- 
crimination, but because people to-day, and journalists 
especially, are accustomed to apply complimentary 
epithets as they hurl abuse with little concern for the 
fitness of the missile for its mark. Aehrenthal was, 
like Bismarck, a Reichsmehrer, and he certainly stands 
out among the Austrian statesmen of the last thirty 
years as the man who has given his country a higher 
place, her proper place, in the European hierarchy. 
Beyond this the « ‘omparison with Bismarck will hardly 
extend, though it is not exaggerating his merits to say 
that he also stood out in statecraft above his contem- 
poraries. He was never quite the ‘‘chef d’orchestre ’ 
of the European Concert, that figure whose absence 
was deplored by King Edward, but, by the judgment 
of a distinguished French diplomat, he came nearest 
of any living statesman to being the one man who 
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had to be reckoned with in all delicate situations. 
That Kaiser Franz Josef appreciated the achievements 
of his distinguished servant the record of his last days 
bears witness. Indeed Aehrenthal must have carried 
out his master’s views with singular felicity. He kept 
the peace and—a more difficult thing—he gave Austria 
her rightful place not only in Europe but also in the 
Triple Alliance. 

From the critical period extending from October 
1908 to April 1909 Aehrenthal emerged triumphant. 
It was certainly not a matter of congratulation to him- 
self that he did so apparently with the assistance of 
Germany. German foreign policy has been unfortu- 
nately maladroit of late years, but it never was more 
short-sighted than when it succeeded in making “‘ trois 
ennemis et un ingrat’’ by its uncalled-for interference 
at S. Petersburg on this occasion. It is now known 
that Russia had intimated that she had no intention 
of backing Servia and Montenegro in any warlike 
demonstrations against the annexation of Bosnia. 
** Austria fara da se’’ was Aehrenthal’s motto, and he 
showed that she was quite capable of acting up to it. 
He was not bound therefore to recognise with effusion 
an ostentatious act of friendship that deranged his 
plans, greatly irritated Russia, exaggerated her humi- 
liation, and annoyed France and England. 

Democrats have no memory or we should still resent 
having played the réle we were assigned by our politi- 
cians in that unhappy business. It should give ample 
food for the comments of the cynical that our most 
solemn journals, who are now shaking their heads over 
the loss Europe has sustained, could then hardly find 
epithets strong enough to hurl at the “‘ piratical ”’ 
action of the Austrian Foreign Office. Englishmen, 
and above all English newspapers, conveniently forget 
how our Foreign Office clamoured for a Conference 


of the Powers signatory to the Berlin Treaty, and | 


how completely we collapsed along with Russia when 
it came to action. Little party capital against Sir 
Edward Grey is to be made out of this, for he was 
warmly supported in his utterly wrong-headed line 
by the Unionist leaders and, most blatantly, by the 
Unionist Press. In the result a more gratuitous 
humiliation was never inflicted on any country by its 
advisers. An even worse result was that for some 
time we lost the friendship of a Great Power who had 
been consistently our friend and with whom we had 
no real ground of quarrel. We forced her into still 
more intimate bonds with Germany, really against the 
wish of her Foreign Minister, and altogether played 
everybody’s game but our own. But this was in the 
heyday of young Turkeydom, another illusion of our 
Ministers and our newspapers from which we are now 
happily freeing ourselves, even including the Balkan 
Committee. It must be counted to the credit of French 
statesmanship that it steered an even keel through these 
troubled waters and never allowed France to be 
dragged into conflict with the perfectly legitimate 
designs of Austria. 

This was only one success of Aehrenthal’s policy 
though the most advertised. He lived long enough to 
see the realisation of the whole and to induce the 
Emperor to appoint a successor who will carry it on. 
it is perhaps not too sweeping to say that the principal 
object at which he aimed was a good understanding 
with Russia. This he managed to achieve without in 
any way impairing the strength of the Triple Alliance ; 
rather, so far as Italy was concerned, he strengthened 
the ties. It must be remembered that Aehrenthal passed 
sixteen years of his life, before he reached the Ball- 
platz, in diplomatic functions in Russia, first as Attaché, 
then as Secretary, and finally as Ambassador. He 
was therefore peculiarly fitted to ease relations and to 
re-establish a commen Balkan policy. In this sense 
we may even see again a Dreikaiserbund for specific 
purposes. The coming spring may demonstrate only 
too clearly how necessary some such arrangement for 
action in common may be. The Albanian danger will 
have to be met; for to-day, in spite of racial sentiment 
in Macedonia, intense resentment at renewed mis- 
government has united Greek and Bulgar against the 


Turk. It is greatly to the credit of the dead states- 
man that in June of last year he foresaw the renewal 
of trouble in Albania, and gave some very straight 
advice to the Turkish Cabinet, which was taken, for 
some advances were made to the insurgents. This 
action was not much appreciated in Berlin, where the 
réle of protector of the Porte-is taken very seriously ; 
it must however be remembered that the réle of pro- 
tector of the Albanian Catholics is also taken very seri- 
ously in Vienna. In the Balkans then so far as he could 
he insured peace by sagacious arrangement and mutual 
concessions. | His conduct in this matter was only 
another instance that, though he held closely to the 
German alliance, he was determined that Austria 
should no longer be merely the “‘ brilliant second ’’, but 
should pursue her own policy. The very man this 
with whom England should have been on the best of 
terms. His treatment, too, of Italy was masterly, for 
here also he met with serious obsta¢les to a cordial 
understanding. In the first place, the annexation of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina left Italy more than cold. In 
fact Signor Tittoni not only hesitated a long time to 
acknowledge the fait accompli but demanded a Con- 
ference more loudly than anyone else and made a great 
parade of Italy’s old affection for England and her 
sympathy with Servia and Montenegro. During the 
last few months the attack by Italy on Turkey and the 
invasion of Tripoli have put a further severe strain on 
the relations between Italy and Austria, and the com- 
ments of the Austrian Press have been particularly 
savage. It is also well known that a very important 
section of Austrian opinion, headed by the Army and, 
it is believed, by the heir to the throne, has demanded 
a strongly anti-Italian policy. In this matter also 
Aehrenthal had his way, and General Hetzendorf, the 
Minister for War, had to retire. In dealing with 
Italy, however, the Foreign Minister showed no weak- 
ness, for he exacted and secured guarantees against 
any attack on Albania or the European coasts of 
Turkey. This, after all, was what mattered so far as 
Austria was concerned. 

Aehrenthal was suspected in Germany of not suffi- 
ciently backing her against France in the Moorish 
business, and certainly he gave it very clearly to be 
understood that Austria’s interests in that region were 
purely economic. This was only common sense and 
indirectly made for peace. In this matter, again, he 
did Austria the great service of enforcing her indivi- 
duality on Europe. While absolutely faithful to all 
treaty engagements she was to have a distinct per- 
sonality and will of her own as apart from her allies. 
This renaissance of Austrian policy and self-confidence 
has been the great work of Aehrenthal, and is far above 
the mere annexation of territory. 


AT LAST THE TRUTH ABOUT SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE gloves are off in the South African Parliament, 
where even the Unionist Leader, best of men, no 
longer contends in public that Racialism in South 
Africa is no more. To do Sir Starr Jameson justice, 
the wish or will—and his own good will is of the most 
generous—rather than reason has been father to the 
thought on which, for the last eighteen months, he 
has been mewing his adherents. Those in his private 
counsels, who are not those most constantly ‘* about 
him’’, have guessed how little in his heart he has 
believed that the Dutch leaders’ patriotism stood at 
its alleged (or English market) value. Yet he has 
persisted, in mild wisdom and forbearance, even to 
risking a place among his followers which was truly 
not ‘‘this side’? but the other side ‘‘ idolatry ”’, 
while he has poured faith and amiability on Dutch 
waters on the offchance of its returning to him after 
many days. There was no Opposition. The morning 
muser in Grooteschuur Avenue beheld at any hour 
the General hurrying down that cathedral aisle of 
mighty pines dipping their stems in paths of periwinkle 
to sit at the feet of the Doctor on the stoep of West- 
booke and be counselled on how to retain his Govern- 
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ment in office. Here was, and no doubt is, a pair of 
friends. But Mr. Merriman’s satiric vein of criticism 
in Parliament was not received with more hostile cold- 
ness by the Premier than by the Opposition Leader, 
whose own nearest and dearest, by the way, found 
their remonstrances as unwelcome as Mr. Merriman’s. 
All English cheeks were turned to the smiter (as 
** by order ’’), in the wholly unsure and quite uncertain 
hope of a blessed harvest for their Leader’s political 
self-abnegation. It was a holy time, perhaps “‘ the 
holiest time ’’, to quote Huckleberry Finn, ‘‘ on 
record ’’; but a time, it appears, now definitely over. 

Last week, and this week, on the floor of the South 
African House, the Government of the Union has been 
actually told that its conduct is ‘‘ in conflict with the 
provisions of the South African Act of Union, and 
tends to cause unrest and discontent in the Public 
Service’’. And the lips which uttered this salutary 
truth are Sir Starr Jameson’s. The Government 
treated this accusation as a vote of no confidence, and 
there has been a full-dress debate with a Party Division 
and the inevitable Government majority. But the 
debate is of an interest and importance which far 
exceeds the confines of lobbies. 

The specific charge brought against the Botha 
Ministry is one of evading the ‘‘ safeguards ’’ of the 
Constitution relating to the Civil Service. Section 141 
of the Act of Union provides for the appointment of a 
Public Service Commission ‘‘ to make recommenda- 
tions for such reorganisation and readjustment of the 
public service as may be necessary’’. Section 142 
relates to the appointment of a ‘* permanent Public 
Service Commission with such powers and duties 
relating to the appointment, discipline, retirement, and 
superannuation of public officers as Parliament shall 
determine ’’. Section 144 guarantees all the ‘‘ existing 
and accruing rights’ of the Civil Service as existing 
at the establishment of the Union, and Section 145 
provides that ‘‘ the services of officers in the public 
service of any of the Colonies shall not be dispensed 
with -by reason of their want of knowledge of either 
the English or Dutch language’’. Race not being 
precisely a new invention in South Africa, even 
the enthusiasm of those who made the Act of Union 
was not blind to the necessity of protecting minorities 
under the Union Government and preventing wholesale 
jobbery ”’ and “ graft ’’. 

One Commission, the Reorganisation Commission, 
was appointed properly enough, though not promptly 
enough, to prevent ministers stuffing their own nomi- 
nees into valuable appointments. Even so, it might have 
done useful work, had not two out of its three members 
found that their voices were ignored when these con- 
flicted with the official points of view, and consequently 
resigned like honest men. These were Mr. Browne, 
the Chairman, formerly Treasurer, of the Orange River 
Colony, and Mr. Campbell. Mr. Hofmeyer—remark 
this patronymic—remained. Since then the sole surviv- 
ing Commissioner, sometimes alone, sometimes forti- 
fied by two frankly partisan colleagues, has sat bulging 
conspicuously in the Government’s pocket. In Dr. 
Jameson’s words ‘* wholesale retrenchments have been 
accompanied by numerous appointments from outside 
the Civil Service, while in many cases officials have 
been graded, salaries have been fixed, and_ inter- 
provincial and inter-departmental transfers have been 
effected, and promotion made without regard to the 
length and merit of service’’. In fact, this Union 
Government can well give points to Mr. Lloyd George 
and the Master of Elibank. For example, the Scab 
Department is uncommonly important to a country 
with a great wool industry. Now Dutch farmers have 
always endeavoured to evade the law for compulsory 
dipping where scab exists. But, since the South 
African Union came tocheer and bless us, this evasion of 
the countryside has been inconspicuous compared with 
the party obstruction of accomplished politicians. Two 
experts, Mr. Palmer, late of the Orange River Colony 
Administration, and another, had been charged with 
the administration of the Act. They did admirable 
work. Well, Mr. Palmer and his colleague have been 


removed, and General Botha’s late secretary, with no 
experience of administering the Scab Act, has replaced 
them, while in the Transvaal fifty scab inspectors have 
been retrenched to be replaced by Field Cornets, who 
are usually Dutch farmers opposed to compulsory 
sheep-dipping. The recommendations of the Com- 
mission were blandly disregarded. Why should they 
not be where the Government’s policy aims at satisfy- 
ing the party of reaction and replacing Englishmen by 
Dutchmen? General Hertzog, a politician with whose 
candour we are in love, quite frankly if unnecessarily 
states that his object is to redress the unfair balance 
(as this Boer ex-Commandant conceives it) created 
by the South African War! So in every branch of 
the Public Service see how this cheerful principle is 
illustrated. Dr. Gregory, the Chief Medical Ofhcer 
at the Cape, has been retrenched: him Dr. Veale 
succeeds as Medical Officer of Health for the Union. 
But Dr. Gregory’s qualifications and experience are 
generally admitted, while his successor has never done 
any Public Health work, and lacks a Public Health 
Diploma. On the other hand, Dr. Veale was in charge 
of British prisoners at Pretoria. The Surveyor-General 
is likewise about to be retrenched, a man efficient and 
respected, but by name Mr. J. H. Gilfillan: him his 
junior succeeds, whose surname is the more useful one, 
in the circumstances, of Schoch. But perhaps the 
most cynical defiance of the safeguards provided by the 
Constitution is contained in a circular, recently issued 
by the Railway Department, insisting that henceforth 
common railway servants shall be bi-lingual. There is 
probably not a single railwayman throughout South 
Africa who does not know English, the language of 
ordinary life; but how should English engine-drivers 
and signalmen be acquainted with a barbarous exotic 
like the Taal? Be sure, at least, that that accomplish- 
ment is not expected of them by the Railway Depart- 
ment, which only seeks an excuse to dismiss English 
railway servants and replace them by Dutch. With 
Section 145, already quoted, staring them in the face, 
the Parliamentary representatives of the Railway 
Department have not tried to excuse so flat a denial of 
its provisions. Some nameless underling is offered 
up as “‘ irresponsible’? yet blameworthy; but the 
circular is—unwithdrawn. To withdraw it, indeed, 
were to show a certain lack of the sense of proportion. 
Were not the ministers of the Dutch Reform Church 
recently required by circular from the Railway Depart- 
ment to help to recruit railway workmen? No other 
clergymen, whatever their denomination, were thus 
approached. 

The English are being steadily, though gradually, 
pushed out of the Public Service of South Africa. The 
Act of Union—once more—provided all the necessary 
safeguards ; and whoever believes in paper guarantees 
may read a practical moral in the lesson of this mingled 
betrayal and fiasco. Too late and too remote to do any- 
thing to mend matters in South Africa, where the 
rights of Englishmen were fooled away long before 
the Act of Union by the grant of premature responsible 
government to the late Republics, it is not too late to 
settle accounts with the present Government at West- 
minster for their share in a black business. It is not 
too late either to judge, ‘in the case of Ulster, how 
much faith attaches to the value of those paper safe- 
guards which are to secure fair play all round under 
Home Rule. As for the South African English, it is 
difficult to see what is to be done for them. _ Parlia- 
mentary protests may seem of little worth where, as 
Lord Milner foresaw, the representatives of a British 
population, not yet supplemented by fresh colonisation 
from this country, are in a permanent inferiority. But 
it is better to have it out on the floor of the House at 
Cape Town and there tackle ministers with their bad 
faith and shortcomings than to continue discreetly, 
humbly hopeful that, treated tenderly and not brought 
to book, they may in some mysterious way spon- 
taneously take thought and mend. The enforcement 
of the impartial Commission to reorganise the Civil 
Service in accordance with the Act of Union cannot 
now for very shame be long postponed. The thing. 
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is too flagrant to be ignored or defended once it is 
brought up coram publico. Mr. Merriman has not 
forgiven Dr. Jameson for supporting General Botha’s 
claims to the Premiership in preference to his own, and 
he voted as on principle against the Opposition. But 
Mr. Merriman hit the Government during the debate— 
none, we may be sure, hit harder or more disagreeably. 
Finally, Mr. Botha, who, had he dared, would have 
turned out his Minister of Education long ago, has 
for the first time in these last few days learned the 
meaning of corporate responsibility and what it feels 
like to be tackled publicly on policy which privately 
and individually is disavowed. A salutary experience 
for him is the riotous applause from the Dutch benches 
which greeted General Hertzog in the most outrageous 
of his racial professions, and the chilliness of the 
reception which his own people gave their Leader and 
Premier, the apostle of a South Africa for South 
Africans urged of racial bias. 


THE CITY. 

N these troubled days nobody in the City dares to 
be a prophet; but there is a very general feeling 
that when the crisis in the coal trade has been over- 
come a period of commercial and financial activity and 
prosperity ought to set in. All the Stock markets want 
is to be freed . from the depressing industrial and inter- 
national influences which have been predominant during 

the last six months. 

This week the markets have withstood the menace of 
the coal strike remarkably well. ‘‘ Bear ’’ covering, 
together with a little speculative demand, in the belief 
that the intervention of the Government would prevent 
the national calamity, has caused a considerable recovery 
in Home railway stocks ; and Consols have made further 
improvement as a result of the echoing by German 
Ministers of the favourable statements made by Mr. 
Asquith. The cheerfulness thus displayed in the two 
most important sections of the “‘ House ”’ has infected 
the other departments to some éxtent. Business has 
naturally been on a limited scale, and the quietude of 
the markets has provided opportunity for the flotation 
of a number of new issues, the variety of which should 
meet the requirements of all classes of investors. The 
success of the issues now before the public is being 
watched with great interest, as there are many more 
under negotiation ; and even if it should prove that one 
or two of the largest appeals for capital do not. find 
a hearty reception, it should not necessarily delay or 
hamper the flotation of the others that are in prepara- 
tion. Underwriters and promoters will promptly gauge 
the taste of the investing public and will make their 
arrangements accordingly. The comparative failure of 
the Western Australian 3? per cent. issue of inscribed 
stock, for example, provided an indication that the rate 
of interest in that instance was not considered sufficient 
by the average investor, and this probably explains why 
the financial advisers to the authorities of the Province 
of Alberta decided to raise their loan of £500,000 in 
the form of Treasury Bills having a currency of one 
year, which were taken up by bankers and other pro- 
fessional investors at a discount of 3% to 3} per cent. 

Among Colonial railways, Canadian Pacific stock has 
receded under sales from Berlin, and Grand Trunk stocks 
are easier because there is nothing immediate to ‘‘ go 
for’’ as the dividend announcement has been made. 
The American market remains lifeless, with very little 
prospect of a revival so long as poor railroad traffics 
and the fear of ‘‘ Trust ’’ legislation overshadow Wall 
Street. The demand for bonds, however, continues 
good, and accordingly several new issues of railroad 
bonds are being arranged, some of which will be offered 
in London. 

In the Foreign railway department, Brazil railway 
Stock has been the feature, scoring a further rapid 
advance to the accompaniment of a choice variety of 
unconfirmable rumours. San Paulos have also risen 
sharply. Mexican stocks are steadier after their re- 
lapse, but Argentines were slightly weaker on rumours 


of an issue of £2,000,000 of new ordinary shares by 
the Buenos Ayres Western Company. 

As regards the Mining markets, it is hoped that South 
Africans have at last reached their worst, but at present 
there are no obvious signs of influential support. On 
the definite announcement of the-passing of the Central 
Mining dividend, some of the ‘‘ bears ’’ began to cover 
their commitments, the theory being that the worst in 
this respect is now known. On the same grounds East 
Rands were in some request. The feature among mines 
has been the demand for Anglo-Continental Tin, en- 
couraged by rumours, so far lacking confirmation, of 
the discovery of a rich and extensive lode. The Lucky 
Tiger Combination Gold Mining Company have received 
information from the manager that the value of the 
products of the mine in January was £27,487 sterling. 
The tone of the Rubber market is a little stronger, 
although the volume of transactions is small. 

Oil shares have attracted increasing attention, the 
most important event being the announcement by the 
‘* Shell’? Company of the acquisition by the Anglo- 
Dutch Combine of certain Russian oil interests held by 
the Paris house of Rothschild. About 240,000 shares 
will be issued as the ‘‘ Shell ’’ Company’s participation 
in the purchase consideration, and a further issue of 
510,000 shares will be made to shareholders at 65s. per 
share to provide funds for the rapid development of 
the Company’s business. The Oil market apparently 
derived benefit from the coal scares, inasmuch as atten- 
tion was thereby once more directed to the merits and 
possibilities of oil fuel. 

In the industrial section, Harrod’s report has been 
received with interest. It marks another material 
advance in the fortunes of the Company. The business 
of the year fully justified the increase of capital, profits 
having risen by £32,000, which enables the Company 
to maintain its ordinary dividend at 29 per cent. 


INSURANCE. 
THe AUSTRALASIAN NATIONAL Mutat LIFE. 


("LAS life offices of later origin are so essen- 

tially progressive as to form a distinct class by 
themselves. Spending their receipts with a lavishness 
that would soon prove fatal to any home institution, 
they not only stand their ground, but apparently gain 
in actuarial stability with years. The National Mutual 
Life Association of Australasia, Ltd., is a type. It 
was founded in 1869, and was consequently some forty- 
two years old on 30 September 1911, when the latest 
accounts were made up. A huge business was, how- 
ever, then in existence, as the funds accumulated 
amounted to £6,701,841—or to £6,772,764 when the 
investment fluctuation reserve was included—and an 
income amounting to £1,198,148 had been raised 
during the year. A survey of a few recent reports 
shows that between 1906 and 1git the premium income 
(net) rose from £/580,357 to £863,290, and the receipts 
from interest from £205,037 to £303,279, while the 
business in force increased in at least equal proportions, 
from £17,151,362 to £24,586,725, or by about two- 
fifths. 

Even in Australasia, where the forward movement 
is extremely pronounced, such rapid expansion is 
not regarded as natural, and it is found on examina- 
tion to have been due to heavy expenditure, the 


consequences of which will not be realised until 


the office is many years older and the volume of new 
business secured becomes more or less_ stationary. 
Thus far the National Mutual of Australasia does not 
appear to have suffered any ill-effects from_ its 
outlays. From the very first the Association has been 
able to invest its funds in securities yielding a high 
rate of interest, and it has also made substantial profits 
by lending money to its policyholders. On the other 
hand it cannot be said that the Association has won 
a high reputation in regard to the bonuses it pays. 
These have undoubtedly been poor, even when the 
fullest allowance is made for the reduced premiums 


paid by the members; and there are, unfortunately, . 
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no reasons to anticipate any material improvement 
in the near future. 

That excessive expenditure has not so far led to 
trouble can easily be understood. Although the 
Association still values its policies with 34 per cent. 
interest—a rather high rate—there is a large margin 
in its favour. This valuation rate was adopted at the 
close of the 1898-1901 triennium, throughout which 
term an average rate of £4 15s. 11d. per cent. was 
earned on the funds. From this high standard there 
has been no appreciable falling off since. For the 
succeeding three years the rate was £4 15s. 6d; in 
the 1904-7 period it was £4 16s. 9d., and for each of 
the last three years it has been given as £4 14s. 3d., 
£4 14s. 7d., and £4 14s. 1d. per cent. 

It is impossible, all the same, to regard the future 
of this life office without some misgivings. Last year 
the expenditure as a whole amounted to £176,345, 
and represented, according to the actuary’s calcula- 
tions, a burden of 80 per cent. on the new premiums, 
and of 11.2 per cent. on the renewal premiums. A 
business must be exceptionally profitable to stand such 
a strain as is here disclosed, and it is probable that 
more exact actuarial methods would bring out some- 
what higher expense ratios. That the connexions of 
the National Mutual of Australasia are extremely pro- 
fitable in some respects is undeniable, but the valuations 
show that the present rate of expenditure is not borne 
with ease. The net premiums taken credit for by the 
actuary are not those given in the Institute of Actuaries’ 
H™ Table, but premiums arbitrarily increased by one 
year in the case of whole-life policies, and by certain 
unknown additions in other cases. As a result of such 
methods the proportion of the annual premium income, 
or ‘* loading °’, reserved for future expenses and profits 
is unusually small—between 16 and 17 per cent.— 
although the great bulk of the business in force has 
been taken out under tables giving participation in 
profits. 

Evidently a danger exists where expenditure is too 
liberal and the margin reserved is unduly small. At 
present the Association is probably in a safe position, 
because a portion of the surplus interest earnings can 
be used for working expenses, as is now being done. 
But who can feel confident that these favourable con- 
ditions will indefinitely continue? Interest rates are 
high at the moment everywhere, just as they were in 
the seventies and early eighties, but a_ general 
fall of one-half to one per cent. in the near future is 
not unanticipated by actuaries, and were this to 
happen before the National Mutual of Australasia has 
moved to a 3 per cent. basis, a position of considerable 
difficulty would have to be faced by the management. 


HOW TO WRITE AN APPEAL. 


[The National Trustees, consisting of :—The Bisuop, 
the LeApER, the MEMBER OF THE C.D.B., in 
conclave. | 
MemBer C.D.B.—It’s a confession of weakness, 

this appeal, any way ye look at it. 

Leaper.—Put a bold face on it, then—vou that’s a 
cattle-driver by profession. We'll not get enough 
money to pay for licking the stamps, but the English 
will believe anything. 

Bisnop.—Lucky for us, if that’s true. But I doubt 
it, John. The English believe what they want to believe. 

Member C.D.B.—And what’s that, then, Bishop? 
Tell us that, an’ we put it in the appeal. For it’s the 
English vote we want. As for the money, the League 
will attend to that. 

LeaperR.—Besides, we can always say 

BisHop.—Don’t say it, John. There’s been too much 
yaaa of account-books already. I never approved 
of it. 

LeapER (impatiently).—Are we to appeal to the 
English or the Irish, now? 

BisHop.—Both. 

MemBer C.D.B.—It’s a pity T.P. does not be among 
us this day. He’s a beautiful hand with the pen.. 


Leaper.—What did the Englishman say of T.P.’s 
writings? ‘‘ Like rings on a dirty hand’’, says he. 
T.P. never saw the humour of it. 

Member C.D.B.—-Will ye be serious, now! We will 
never be done else. Come now, how'll we begin? 

Bisnop.—'‘ Fellow-countrymen.”’ 

Leaper.—Shakespeare. 

BrsHop.—An’ he was the son of an Irish king, if the 
truth was known. Continue, my sons. ‘* To the Irish 
People. Fellow-countrymen. Once again t 

Memper C.D.B.—’Tis that ‘‘once again’”’ is the 
trouble. Couldn’t we hoist a little flag of hope ‘tis 
not to be for always? 

BisHop.—And where would your occupation be then? 
However, it’s a point to be considered. What do you 
say, John? 

Leaper.—Easy enough. Jot it down roughly— 
never before greater confidence in great cause—goal 
now in sight. 

BisHop.—‘* Measurable distance 

Leaper.—** Of victory 

Bisnop.—*‘ Final and satisfying victory.’ 

Member C.D.B. (writing).—Pray S. Patrick they'll 
believe it. Next? 

Leaper.—Just a word about ourselves. 
lamented death of Charles St 

Bisuop.—Better not mention names. Just a period 
of years. 

Leaper.—How many? I forget. 

Member C.D.B. (writing).—Leave a blank an’ I'll 
look it up. But if we’re so near victory, what'll we be 
wanting the money for? 

Leaper.—lIsn’t the other side raising a_ king’s 
ransom ? 

Bisuop (aside).—For which king ? 

Member C.D.B.—Now we're coming to the English. 
Brief, truthful, and surprising is what we want, John. 

Leaper.—Put it they are sending paid agents to 
our sacred country, and pouring poison into the pure 
ears of the simple peasantry. 

Memper C.D.B.—That’s easy. I want a phrase, 
though, will knock the English hard. 

Leaper.—‘‘ Unparalleled for mendacity and sheer 
ruffianism.’”’ 

Memser C.D.B. (writing).—Just give me a few more 
jewels, an’ I'll work in the setting afterwards. 

Leaper.—‘‘ Infamous calumnies ’’—*‘ violent cam- 
paign ’’—‘‘ dash the cup of liberty once more from the 
lips 

Memper C.D.B.—Sure, you stole that last from 
Harold Spender. 

LeAperR.—He stole it from me first. Now, Bishop, 
it’s your turn. 

Bisnop (awaking from fit of abstraction).—I was 
just thinking it would be well to suggest that if the 
appeal is not generously answered, our enemies might 
justly say that the zeal for Home Rule is growing cold. 

Leaper (dubiously).—Is that quite wise, Bishop? 

Bisuorp.—Have ye a back door to your house, 
John? 

LeaperR.—I have. 

BisHop.—WV hat use is it? 

LeEapER.—To go out of, I’d say. 

Bisuop.—And why wouldn’t you, if the front door 
was jammed, or the like of that? 

Memper C.D.B.—The Bishop's right. Begob, who 
does be wanting Home Rule in Ireland? Not a soul 
but the shoneens of the Eighty Club, and they’ve gone 
home, the saints be praised. If we don’t get the money, 
nor the Bill, we'll save our face. Is that it, Bishop? 
Ah, well, ye needn’t answer. ’Tis George Birmingham 
says we’re a people that is never afraid of the truth. 

Leaper.—Is the thing finished, now? 

Memser C.D.B.—It is, all but the grammar and the 
stops. *Tis a confession of weakness, as I said at first, 
in spite of the bold words and all. 

Bisnop.—Trust you to me, the English will believe 
the words, when they see them in print. ’Tis the weak- 
ness of us that confounds the strong of them. 


Since the 
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TWO PLAYS OF LOW LIFE. 
By JoHN PALMER. 


Or the many plays whose notices are already over- 
due I will select this week two which fall 
naturally under a single titlke—Sir Arthur Pinero’s 
new comedy produced last Saturday at the Duke of 
York’s theatre (its name is so extremely unpleasant 
a mouthful that I shall not, in the course of this 
article, require my Editor to print it), and Mr. Eugene 
Walter’s ‘‘ The Easiest Way’’, recently produced at 
the Globe. Two interesting private performances 
of public importance—Mr. Phillpotts’ ‘‘ The Secret 
Woman ”’ at the Kingsway, and a remarkable play by 
Mr. Mark Sykes, produced on Tuesday last at Beau- 
mont College, Old Windsor—I must put off till next 
week. 

Sir Arthur Pinero’s comedy at the Duke of 
York’s and Mr. Walter’s play at the Globe both 
deal with the private lives and fortunes of those whose 
profession it is to exist publicly for our amusement. 
Many writers—from Goethe to Mr. Barrie—have been 
attracted into poetry: or prose by the discovery that 
people of the theatre, when the curtain is rung down 
upon the mimic streets and houses of the play, pass 
regularly away through streets and houses that are 
real to a life of their own, where the dramatic author 
ceases to be responsible for their conversation and 
conduct; where they are nourished upon actual beef 
and mutton; where they pay real taxes; are sincerely 
angry with the Government; and genuinely anxious 
to turn or to spend an honest penny to the best of 
their ability, character, or inclination. This double 
life of the player has always been fruitful of pathos 
or of humour, much of it of a rather easy-flowing and 
inferior kind. The old clown with his wheezy jests 
and his poor old chestnuts, drawing laughter from the 
crowd when, strictly in private, his heart is breaking, 
is a familiar figure of woe; and it has struck number- 
less witty folk as vastly amusing to contemplate 
Hamlet or King Lear refreshing himself between the 
acts with cheese and porter; or, in these days when 
the player is no longer a vagabond, with something 
more delicate and expensive. Simple people—and 
most people who go to the ordinary theatres for 
amusement are inclined to be simple—are peculiarly 
susceptible to this irony of the player’s double life. 
The fallen curtain challenges a romantic curiosity, 
which would follow the hero home and see him 
divested of purple or motley. Cannot we find a thin 
shadow of justification for the simple-minded? There 
actually is, perhaps, a touch of irony in the position 
of those whose labour and _ self-discipline is for the 
amusement of their fellows. But this curiosity of the 
public as to the player has come to be largely factitious, 
and is so unscrupulously played on by the picture- 
postcard press, that it has lost what grain of sincerity 
it had in outbreaks of illiterate sycophancy that must 
positively nauseate the objects of its regard. 

But I am getting away from the point of this article, 
which is that two dramatic authors in two plays, 
presented almost simultaneously, have undertaken to 
lift a corner of the veil—if veil there be—between the 
public and their entertainers. People who know 
little or nothing of life behind the stage-door can only 
hope that the pictures are deliberately over-coloured. 
Sir Arthur’s comedy is the most unpleasant play of 
an author whose unpleasant plays are more than 
commonly unpleasant. Neither his musical comedy 
“ gfrfS”’, nor his ‘‘ boys ’’ of all ages, sizes, and shapes, 
who are their uncles, brothers, friends, or lovers, as the 
disposition takes them, are particularly wicked. Real 
wickedness would not be so tedious. Real wickedness 
is agonising, often unendurable, always stormy, and 
generally disastrous; and to follow it in its per- 
petration and its consequences is often a healthy and 
kathartic occupation. The worst of these ‘‘ girls ”’ 
and “‘boys”’ of Sir Arthur Pinero is that they have 
not enough character to be wicked. They have 
immense animal spirits, and no brains, with the result 


that, when, like the sons of Belial, they become, in 
celebration of the heroine’s birthday, ‘‘ flown with 
insolence and wine ’’, there is upon the stage nothing 
but a tremendous and tedious racket, to appreciate 
which it would be necessary (1) to be a person of vulgar 
tastes and no intelligence, (2) te be an extremely inno- 
cent and inexperienced person in the ways of the 
devil, (3) to be in the condition (a condition of over- 
refreshment) in which the players are supposed to be, 
and (4) to be given an active part in the proceedings. 
Sir Arthur Pinero himself knows quite well that his 
boys and girls are only pretending to be wicked. He 
lets us know that the worst which can be said of the 
worst of them is that they are ‘‘ mighty calculating ’’. 
But it is a curious fact about the theatre that the 
majority of our dramatic authors think they have only 
to give us a scene like this supper-party in the foyer of 
the Pandora theatre, and they have exhausted the 
resources of the devil. If this be really so, the devil 
is a greatly overrated person. 

Sir Arthur’s new comedy has the brassy effective- 
ness of his ‘‘ Preserving Mr. Panmure’’. His figures 
have a way of sticking unpleasantly in mind. They 
do not stick by virtue of any truth or meaning apart 
from the plays in which they happen to be. In 
watching one of these plays I feel as if I were being 
buttonholed, and wanted to get away. I make a 
mental effort to detach myself ; but immediately I hear 
the author saying: ‘‘ Really, my dear Mr. Spectator, 
you must on no account miss this scene. Observe how 
that fellow of mine is standing exactly where he ought 
to stand, and saying exactly the thing I want him to 
say.”’ ‘*Yes’’, I object, ‘‘ but his conversation is 
illiterate, his manners are unpleasant, and I have no 
desire to become better acquainted.’’ But the author 
still has me by the buttonhole: ‘‘What you say 
may. be perfectly true ’’, he says, ‘‘ but you must admit 
that he is a competent piece of work. You will not 
forget him. He is indigenous to the theatre. He 
lives.”’ ‘‘ Bring him out into the fresh air’’, say I, 
and he will expire immediately.’’ ‘‘ Very probably ”’, 
replies the imperturbable author, ‘‘I know nothing 
whatever about fresh air.”’ 

In some ways Sir Arthur’s comedy is a little curious. 
His picture of the Pandora life behind the scenes 
seems to be savagely satirical in intention; yet he 
destroys the whole point of his play as a rebuke to 
the picture-postcard public by playing for sympathy in 
his heroine. I am not speaking of artistic sympathy, 
of the appreciation and the feeling for her motives which 
a genuine satirist could have given us without the 
least sacrifice of his point. I mean that we are con- 
tinuously asked to feel for her an active human, sen- 
timental affection. We are bidden to approach her in 
the melting mood; to shut our heads and to open 
our hearts. Yet even here Sir Arthur is not con- 
sistent. It is in keeping with the pointed satire of 
the earlier scenes that the heroine should be unequal 
to renouncing the love of a viscount and the life of 
a countess; that she should draw the young nobleman 
into her net; and fulfil her satirist’s intention of being 
a ‘‘ menace to society’’. That she does this without 
being wholly base and calculating only adds to the 
force of the play. But, in wavering between his desire 
to show up the set to which the Pandora girls belong 
and his determination to have the sympathy of the 
audience all through the play with his heroine, the 
author has muddled the comedy. The bulk of every 
audience will go away with the idea that the principal 
Pandora girl is an inestimable treasure for the lucky 
young lord who has won her; and, though they will be 
a little disappointed that the faithful, jealous old watch- 
dog loses his bone at the last, they will regard the 
play as having ended comfortably and happily for 
everybody concerned. 

Mr. Eugene Walter’s ‘‘ The Easiest Way’ is of a 
particularly fraudulent type. It is one of those plays 
which solemnly set out to deal with a problem in 
human nature, and then just as solemnly avoid it. 
Will the young actress with expensive tastes and a 
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past of calculated frailty be able to wait in virtuous 
poverty for her affianced lover, or will she, from force 
of habit, inclination, the need of pretty clothes and 
expensive dinners, prove unequal to the task? Is she, 
or is she not, able to begin all over again; or will she 
—to misquote a famous tag of Coleridge—lose the 
capacity for virtue in the energy of resolve? = Mr. 
Walter asks this question in the first Act of his play, 
and then proceeds to unfold a situation where we see 
the heroine, not choosing between patience in decent 
poverty and the glittering life to which she has been 
accustomed, but between starvation and a job on the 
usual terms. Because she chooses not to starve, and 
tells some pitiful lies to save her face with her lover 
of the iron jaw, the men of the play exhibit towards 
her much silliness and brutality in their several 
manners, and cast her virtuously back into the pit. 
The play, if true to New York and the New York 
stage (of which I know nothing whatever), throws 
lurid light upon American manhood and the methods 
of the American impresario. It is ably written in the 
American language; and there is in the workmanship 
something of that brassy effectiveness which I have 
been endeavouring to describe as characteristic of the 
work of Sir Arthur Pincro. 


SELF-CONSCIOUS ART. 
By C. H. Coiuins Baker. 


ELF-CONSCIOUSNESS in one form or another is 
- the beginning of Academicism. And as nearly 
all failures in art are traceable to the academic spirit, 
so their origin is self-consciousness. Though intuition 
is a word worked rather hard just now, yet I will not 
refrain from adding that when a painter (or a school) 
ceases to respond to intuition, or subconsciousness, by 
surrendering to the guidance of his reasoning and de- 
ductive activities he is booked for an academy. Once 
he begins to recognise his achievement, to reason from 
it, to calculate its effect, his art is self-conscious. This 
might not matter if we were differently constructed ; 
but as we only perceive the inner things of life through 
intuition, and as vitality in art entirely depends on this 
perception, self-consciousness is a serious business. 
For inevitably it blunts intuition. 
Technical display, conventionalism and the effort 
to ‘‘fetch’’ the public are perhaps the commonest 
forms of this disease. Al! being fatal to vitality pro- 
duce the academic. It is curious how partially we use 
this word when its symptoms are so widespread. Post- 
Impressionism, Burlington House, the John School, 
the Steer School, and the private schools most painters 
run exclusively for themselves are intrinsically aca- 
demic. Mr. Rich, for example, is exhibiting at the 
Leicester Galleries a number of pictures turned out in 
the Rich School. With them are shown pictures 
clearly by the master himself, in which we see 
what the conventional pieces lack—intuitive vitality, 
just values and reposeful breadth. As it happens 
we know that the school pieces are Mr. Rich’s when 
he is copying himself, when he reasoningly repeats 
motifs and devices he has got by heart, and whose effect 
he calculates exactly. The other pieces, as for example 
the British Museum acquisition, ‘‘On the Adur’’, or 
‘*The Rickmansworth Canal’’, are in touch with a 
truer perception of life’s spirit, for in their production 
Mr. Rich let himself drift, abandoned himself to the 
impulse of unreasoned sensations immediately trans- 
mitted from Nature. In the other case he was decora- 
tive in order to be decorative ; he consciously used the 
conventions of the older water-colourists for their own 
face value, and not as a grammar to elucidate individual 
expression. In consequence many of his drawings 
are theatrically forced, because he hoped thus to 
be dramatic, and many are restless because this trick of 
calculation, too often becoming mechanical, spreads 
‘effective’? emphasis indiscriminately all over the 
design. 
In much the same way, though with a different per- 


sonality, Mr. Claude Shepperson is self-conscious. He 
seems to take great pains to be decorative ; in examples 
like ‘‘ Pas de deux ”’ there is nothing but an elaborate 
arrangement that one is sure Mr. Shepperson was very 
pleased with. \We know well the buildings architects 
bring off when they are trying hard for decoration, 
things devoid of meaning or practical advantages, and 
entirely lacking the appearance of inevitableness that 
characterises all satisfactory art. In his colour, 
too, Mr. Shepperson is often aware that he is 
‘‘ putting in a fetching bit’’, with the obvious result 
that it lacks inevitableness and harmony with its 
environment. The blue drapery in ‘* After Holyrood, 
July 1911’ (whatever this means), and the red hair in 
the foreground, are ready instances of this. 

This type of self-consciousness might be compared 
with that popular comediennes display on picture post- 
cards or in waltz songs. In an advanced state it be- 
comes a washy meretriciousness. No sounder example 
of this sort of appeal in painting can be given than 
Mr. W. B. Ranken’s ‘‘ Mrs. Moritt’’, No. 16, in the 
Portrait Exhibition at the Royal Institute. Indeed, 
there is no vice in contemporary portrait painting 
Mr. Ranken has not. His paint is weak and creamy 
and glassy, his sense of form (eyes, lips, nostrils, necks 
and arms)—well, I do not suppose he could draw one 
of these with any expression of construction. But it 
is specially his colour he is conscious of, and his texture 
of a woman’s flesh. The one is cream and saccharine, 
the other lard, a sort of lucent liquid lard; and all the 
time he must be thinking of their combined alluringness. 
Perhaps Mr. Ranken is the worst painter in this Society, 
which contains thirty-two members—three or four com- 
petent handlers of pigment, and two or three rare spirits 
who in attempting portraiture have not missed their 
vocation. A portrait painter’: first, perhaps his 
only, essential is the faculty of penetrative sympathy. 
Few achieve this early in life, because having small 
experience of life themselves, they cannot recognise 
it in others. Mr. Jamieson’s ‘‘ Sir Charles Parsons ’’ 
is good characterisation, expressing things no deduction 
or deliberate effort would perceive. But in colour his 
flesh-painting shares with nearly every other canvas 
in the place the superficiality that in seventeenth cen- 
tury portraiture, for instance, distinguishes the studio 
piece from the original. ‘The chief quality of fine Van 
Dycks, Lelys, or Knellers is the depth and sensitive 
complexity of their flesh tints. They have no bald 
reds or vellows or greys. Their beauty is the subtle 
interplay of these colours, so that the solidity and 
bloom of Nature is conveyed. In contrast modern por- 
traits are flat and thin in colour, with their unmitigated 
patches of red, or dirty brown or yellow. Mr. Philpot, 
one of the competent craftsmen in this Society, as re- 
gards handling pigment, is conspicuously patchy. His 
three exhibits, not good examples, all have dis- 
integrated tracts of lemon yellow; sickly enough now, 
to say nothing of a hundred years later. His ‘‘ Sculp- 
tor’’ is an effort in the despised manner of the Tene- 
brosi, as they used to be called. If he must affect this 
patticular academy, let him go to Burlington House 
and study the so- illed Caravaggio. He will probably 
conclude that uniess he can improve as a painter and a 
colourist, he had better pursue some other mode. For 
there is no point, at this time of day, in doing feeble 
Neapolitan or Bolognese academics. I would suggest 
a serious study of life. 

Mr. Lambert is a better painter. Recognising that 
the great painters had an ordered system of under 
painting, glazing, and scumbling, he has been careful 
to take their , His “‘ John Procter ’’ is good 


in every way, though least good in colour. With women 
he fails because he will resort to his own stock conven- 
tion. His ‘‘ Eva Balfour’’ and ‘‘ Dorothea’’ are as 
inanimate as possible, and so the craft and (in the 
latter) sensitive colour used on them can do little. 
Inferior as a painter, Mr. Oswald Birley has a decided 
pull in the way of characterisation. About colour he 
is, I think, self-conscious, probably feeling that the 
scheme in his ‘‘Sir R. Anstruther’’ is ‘‘ rather 
taking ’’. Hence the colour is almost pretty. But as 
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insight and sympathy this and the group of children 
are uncommonly sincere and interpretative. The man 
and the two elder children are quite untinged by the 
artist’s conscious personality; his idea of how they 
ought to look, or how they would like to look, does 
not intervene. Thus these portraits are impersonal and 
intuitive. The group has all the elements of a good 
design, only wanting that indefinable spontaneous 
air that welds together the units of a composition ; 
a question of feeling and values rather than line 
and silhouette. Mr. Fiddes Watt, being a Scotch 
painter, inherits a capable tradition of pigment handling, 
and his ‘*‘ Lord Guthrie ’’ is honest characterisation. 
Mr. Festus Kelly is the remaining member to whom 
one could correctly apply the term painter, mean- 
ing one who has a distinct sympathy with and under- 
standing of paint. It is curious how few present 
painters have, and in his larger pictures Mr. Kelly has 


not shown any marked gift. His small piece, of Mr. 


Somerset Maughan, is prettily done. The paint is very 
skilful in its way, comparing well with the little portraits 
of the eighteenth century. The whole has an air 
du chic, excusable if intentional. Hanging near it is 
Mr. Giusti’s ‘‘ Col. Giusti’’. Absurdly placed on the 
canvas, within the painted circular mount, and sloppily 
painted, this portrait is one of the most vital in the 
room. It is a pity that portraits as vulgar as Nos. 10 
and 12 should ever have been painted. 

Mr. Noel Simmons’ show in the Stafford Gallery is 
interesting. Mr. Nicholson is no bad influence for a 
young painter. I am told that Mr. MacEvoy also had 
a hand in Mr. Simmons’ formation. Light, the sun’s 
or artificial, seems to awaken Mr. Simmons’ individu- 
ality more than Nicholsonian keys. His picture of 
‘* Chestnut Trees ’’ really communicates to us the mys- 
terious glory of sunlight that kindles little things—a 
tree trunk, a spray of foliage, a dusty classroom floor— 
with inexpressible divinity. The same perception makes 
vital his ‘‘ Rue Cousin’’, and transmits to us the life 
and spirit of this sunfilled place; in an unusually 
intimate way it lives for us. 


BERNARD SHAW IN PARIS. 
By Ernest DIMNeT. 


[Fm Bernard Shaw still reads press cuttings I promise 

him some annoyance at reading the French 
papers. Never was a man of his merit so completely 
misunderstood. He has no luck. A few years ago 
““Candida’’ was performed here in a manner which 
made one think of ‘‘ Au clair de la Lune’’, played to 
the tempo of a marche funébre. This time the mis- 
take does not affect the play alone, it hurts 
the author as well. It must be confessed that 
it is partly and largely the fault of Bernard 
Shaw himself. He ought to know that the French 
are some way behind in appreciation of him. 
A course of lectures at the Sorbonne which has been 
going on for some years, articles in the serious 
reviews and even, I believe, in the ‘‘Revue des Deux 
Mondes ”’ seem to mean recognition. But the lectures 
are dullish, and the articles are in serious magazines 
which—when a dramatic reputation is at stake— 
means anything except popularity. Add that the 
articles are not uniformly laudatory. I have read one 
by M. Maurice Muret which was simply savage, but 
luckily was rather superficial. 

This being so, Bernard Shaw ought to have 
taken some precautions and not appear before his 
French audience as if they were fully prepared for his 
eccentricities. Now what did we read in the papers 
almost on the eve of the performance of. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession’’? An old quotation from the 
SaturpAy Review in which Bernard Shaw was sup- 
posed to place himself above Shakespeare; a sentence 
or two from his prefaces in which I was sorry more 
than once to see him too full of admiration for a man 
like Brieux, whose resemblance to him lies exclu- 
sively in choice of subjects, and not in the least in 
talent; finally a letter to M. Lugné-Poé, of the 


Théatre des Arts, which was Shavian enough to take 
in even readers pretty well up in English literature. 
M. Léon Daudet—who constantly needs the same 
kind of interpretation as Bernard Shaw—made a fool 
of himself by calling Shaw a fool for writing that 
letter, but he called him a fool all the same, a fool 
from beyond the Channel, and he is a dealer in exag- 
gerations which many people will take for sober truth. 
Bernard Shaw said in that letter that he is ‘‘ no poor 
and obscure genius, but a shark ready to devour the 
French artists and the French theatres, as he has 
already devoured the English, American, German, 
Austrian, and Scandinavian artists and theatres’’. L 
was not very much surprised to read in Excelsior ’’ 
—a financial enterprise with decent and _ probably 
profitable moral principles—a very crushing and not 
exceptionally intelligent paragraph on the play, con- 
cluding with the statement that Paris does not care 
for shark sauce. The journalist had evidently taken 
Bernard Shaw’s letter literally. 

All this was likely to create a hazy atmoephese in. 
which Bernard Shaw, and especially such a play as 
‘*Mrs. Warren’s Profession’’, could not appear to 
advantage. The idea evidently was that we had to do 
with a strange man and probably a stranger produc- 
tion, one of those exotic freaks which a play like the 
Brothers Karamazow only exceptionally redeems. 
Of course the critics ought to know better and redress 
the opinion of the public, but what do critics care? A 
great many are poor creatures who learn a style and 
pick up opinions, and the more they write the further 
away they get from their very small capital of honesty 
and originality. Among the better sort many are 
growing indifferent and think of their own literature 
instead of thinking of the writer they take in hand— 
a singular lack of taste when a man like Bernard 
Shaw is in question. They write an article in which 
clearsighted criticism can select three or four sen- 
tences expressing a reaction worth the while, but the 
rest is what it may be, sometimes bored, oftener bew il- 
dered, or at least uncertain, and the average reader is 
left to get as much as he can out of the stuff. Oh! 
the long-winded and perfectly inane disquisitions about 
humour, about its exclusively English character, and 
the impossibility for a Latin to know really what it is; 
the stupid quotations from antediluvian anglicists— 
stupidest of all, the speech of Voltaire’s on Swift being 
improved Rabelais; the deep theories connecting 
humour with ‘‘ northern despairs ’’, and all the lumber 
from the back shop of criticism! Poor Bernard 
Shaw! To think that all this rubbish is unearthed in 
his honour ! 

There are in France a few hundred people—not all 
professors—who know English literature well and can 
be competent judges, but they seldom write in the 
newspapers. Those who do write in them hear ringing 
in their heads like echoes from some distant and 
stupid classroom the memory-haunting concatenation— 
English, northern, strange, Ibsenian—and write accord- 
ingly. The more scholarly take down Taine’s ‘‘ English 
Literature ’’—a dangerous book if any is, though fas- 
cinating—and copy -therefrom some weak abuse of 
Thackeray in the innocence of their hearts. Rather than 
descend to that, some critics, feeling dubious and un- 
prepared, have preferred, like M. Abel Hermant, to go 
to the Théatre Michel and see a play by Colette Willy 
who probably out-Shaws Bernard Shaw in several re- 
spects, but who can be appreciated through national 
canons. Apart from a few happy passages in the 
articles by M. de Flers, M. de Nion, and above all by 
M. Régis Gignoux, criticism has been either misleading 
or useless with regard to ‘‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion ”’. 

The result is that Bernard Shaw will remain in the 
opinion of the ignorant public, not a genius, nor a 
shark, nor an eccentric man with a world-wide fame, 
but a swelled head, a difficult foreigner, and, in spite 
of the recognised superiority of the Théatre des Arts 
on several important points, one of the difficult 
foreigners who try their luck some distance from the 
boulevard. Whoever can appreciate Bernard Shaw’s 
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rare gifts will be more ‘than provoked at such a state 
of things. 

The whole business ought to have been arranged 
differently. Bernard Shaw ought not to have spoken 
of taking Paris by storm as if he were an enterprising 
beginner; he ought not to have spoken at all; his 
friends ought to have suppressed all allusions to his 
Fabianism, which seems old-fashioned here, and turns 
Bernard Shaw from the widest awake man in the world 
into a sort of mystic; ‘‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession ”’ 
ought not to have been chosen, as Mrs. Warren is 
also old-fashioned, and there is in France a marked 
reaction from brutality to some of the most character- 
istic of Bernard Shaw’s qualities—‘‘ Candida’’ over 
again, but intelligently interpreted, would have done 
much better; some miraculously discovered intelligent 
critic ought to have carefully marked off Bernard 
Shaw the artist from Bernard Shaw the demolisher, 
and pointed out that it is foolish to expect from him 
either a system of philosophy or coherently constructed 
dramas. All this being clearly understood, it would 
not have been difficult to bring the French to a con- 
sciousness that Bernard Shaw is one of the foreign 
authors whom they could appreciate the best, and that 
his subtle drollery is much nearer their richer wit than 
what goes by the name of humour. But an artist 
ought to have undertaken, if possible, to adapt—the 
only true translation—and if not to translate as an 
artist should, the often exquisite English of Bernard 
Shaw. Instead of that, the work has been done by a 
man for whom that English is constantly too much, 
who says on the programme of the play that ‘‘ Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession’’ has been translated ‘‘ sur 
l’insistance de l’auteur ’’, meaning probably ‘‘ sur les 
instances ’’—which is a deal more polite for Mr. Shaw ; 
the dialogue wears leaden shoes, instead of winged 
sandals, and the public would be geniuses if they dis- 
covered, under these conditions, that Bernard Shaw, 
like every real writer or every real painter, is to be 
judged by the value of his touches and not by an 
ensemble which he recklessly and deliberately dis- 
regards. But it is too late and it is all a great pity, 
I hope we shall be more fortunate another time. 


MIRACLE-WORKING. 
By Fitson Younc. 


T is a principle recognised by expert advertisers that 
the thing advertised must have some quality of its 
own. Merit is a great assistance, but it is not 
essential; there needs merely to be some quality which 
will make the public think that they are getting some- 
thing which they really want. No doubt it was a 
fortunate thing when the fiat went forth in the ‘‘ Daily 
Mail ”’ office that ‘* The Miracle ’’ was to be boomed; 
and indeed this has been one of the most useful and 
respectable applications of the booming machinery 
that has ever been attempted. A thing existed which 
the London public were capable of taking great delight 
in, could they but be induced to try it; but they were 
leaving it severely alone until the powerful search- 
light of the ‘‘ Daily Mail ’’ was turned upon Olympia. 
The method was crude in the extreme, but it was none 
the ‘less successful for that. One day people were 
told that no one was going to ‘‘ The Miracle ’’, and 
the next day they were told that ‘‘ everyone ’’ was 
rushing there; that it was fashionable to go; that 
there was such a thing as a ‘‘ Miracle habit ’? which 
could be acquired as easily as standard bread or sweet 
peas. And the obedient thousands that take their 
orders from Carmelite Street (and which of us does 
not?) forthwith marched to Olympia; Lord North- 
cliffe’s miracle was superadded to Max Reinhardt’s ; 
and the hundredth performance was given last Tues- 
day. Yet no amount of advertisement could have 
made the thing permanently popular if the quality of 
popularity had not been inherent in itself. 
It is interesting to inquire what the causes of that 
popularity are. You see I say popularity, not success. 


. 


The success of ‘‘ The Miracle”’’, the realisation and 
fulfilment, that is to say, of the idea contained in it, 
is due to the fact that it has been conceived and carried 
out by a man of genius, assisted by other men of genius, 
of talent, and of efficiency; in other words, it is a 
fine achievement. But that would not have made it 
popular; artistic excellence never did of itself make 
anything popular with a London crowd. Of course 
the scale on which it is done is attractive; mass and 
quantity in themselves have an extraordinary effect 
upon the public, as you can see any day in a shop 
window. The haberdasher who wishes to sell salmon- 
pink ties will not succeed if he merely puts one of them 
in his window; but if he fills the window with them, 
so that his shop-front represents a universe of salmon- 
pink ties, then great numbers of people, otherwise 
apparently quite sane, will go in and buy them. And 
the fact that at Olympia everything is very big, that 
there are a great deal of everything and a great 
many of everybody, that even the rose leaves come 
down in solid and satisfactory showers and leave a 
thick carpet on the ground, that the crowds are not 
merely the stage appearance of crowds, but real mobs 
of living people—all these matters give one a pleasant 
sense*of lavishness, of no expense being spared. My 
own preference in art is rather for the opposite extreme 
and for the production of great effects with economy 
of material and generosity of imagination; but there 
can be no doubt that if only the material is used and 
not wasted, this splendid and lavish provision makes 
for a very noble entertainment. Yet the scale alone 
does not account for the popularity of ‘‘ The Miracle ’’. 
During the recent craze for pageants an even greater 
amount of material was habitually used; but pageants 
have been a failure with the public. ¥ 

Moreover, we have here a type of production in 
which personalities go for nothing; and that again is 
an unusual quality in entertainments that are popular 
in London. People have tried hard to discuss the 
performances of individuals such as the Madonna, the 
Nun, and the Piper (ridiculously called the Spielmann) ; 
but these, although they help the artistic success of 
the play, in no way affect its popularity. I think that 
it is a pity that their personalities have been known at 
all, and that it would have been more in accordance 
with the dignity of the production if all the actors had 
remained anonymous; the public would then have had 
a wholesome lesson in the fact that it is the creation 
of an artist’s brain, and not the person who interprets 
or represents his creation, that is of the highest 
importance. If, then, it is not the actors and not the 
artistic merit of the thing, nor the scale on which it 
is done that is the secret of its popularity, what is 
that secret? 

A simple one, I think, although rather startling— 
religion. Religion, despised and rejected in the popu- 
lar mind of England to-day; religion, alienated and 
divorced from all the modern arts, a stranger, as 
many people will tell us, even in its own home and 
sanctuary, the church—strangely reappearing and 
asserting its power in the most unexpected of all places 
--the theatre. And by religion I do not mean dogma 
or ethics or ecclesiastics, or Buddhism, or Thought 
Culture, or Christianity, but the vague and universal 
thing that lies like an element around all our material 
existence and is recognised or disregarded according 
to the state of our sensitiveness to it. Probably not 
half the people who go to Olympia are conscious of 
the nature of the power whose effect they feel; but 
it is there all the same, and it is the only thing that 
can satisfactorily account for the universal appeal 
made by the play. ‘‘The Miracle”’ is not popular 
because it is good ; it is (a far more unusual thing) good 
because it is popular. It does not matter in what 
frame of mind people go to ‘‘ The Miracle’’; they 
remain, not to pray (which is only an individual expres- 
sion of one aspect of religion), but to feel; to be 
absorbed, to lose themselves, which is religion in its 
universal aspect. 

Nor need there be any argument about the outward 
form in which this religion is clothed. It is an entirely 
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Roman Catholic form. ‘‘ The Miracle’’ is as purely 
a piece of Roman Catholic art as are the polyphonic 
music of the sixteenth century and the pictures of 
Madonnas to which the most inveterate Protestant 
takes no exception. I have very goog authority indeed 
for saying that ‘‘ The Miracle’’ is to some extent a 
piece of Roman Catholic propagandism, and that some 
part of the huge sum of money necessary to ensure its 
continued run in London was guaranteed by people 
more interested in religion than in art. If that is so 
1, personally, am sorry, because I have a preference 
for things which are simply what they appear to be; 
but otherwise I can only say that ‘‘ The Miracle ”’ 
seems to be the most respectable achievement of Roman 
Catholicism in modern times. People engaged in 
direct religious campaigns may protest against this 
invasion of their territory by the stage, but they should 
not look at it in that way. It is not an invasion of 
religion by the stage; it is an invasion of the stage by 
religion. And surely even Mr. Kensit himself would 
not object to that, even though the religion wear the 
cloak of the Scarlet Woman. 

No doubt we shall see many productions of this kind 
and many repetitions of ‘‘ The Miracle’’. But I hope 
that before it visits us again people will have learned 
better manners than to clap their hands during the 
performance. That is a piece of impropriety which 
has marred the present production; a piece of boorish- 
ness which even the quieting atmosphere of the play 
and the solemn influence of Humperdinck’s beautiful 
music have not been quite able to suppress in us. 

If my theory about this production is right, it must 
logically follow that the religious feeling is far from 
dead or dying in this country. It is somewhere in the 
air still, even if it has wandered out of the churches. 
But it is true beyond a doubt that people capable of 
feeling the religious appeal of this great drama will not 
find any religious appeal in the dreadful and ugly 
travesties of ritual and art to be found in so many 
temples of Christian religion. People who are capable 
of being influenced and drawn by beauty and dignity 
can only be repelled by ugliness. ‘‘ The Miracle’ 
will have done good work for Protestants and 
Catholics alike if it reminds men and women that to do 
things well and not ill is a religion in itself, and that 
wherever there is true beauty there are also love and 
worship. 


BIRDS IN LONDON. 
Ill; 


| all London there is no more pleasant loitering- 

place than the footbridge which spans the lake in 
S. James’ Park, with its vistas of water and wood on 
every hand and the grey old pile of the Horse Guards 
(overtopped of late years by the brand-new towers of 
a parvenu War Office thrusting itself into prominence 
on the other side of Whitehall) crowning the eastward 
view. And, thanks to the ever-changing moods of our 
freakish London atmosphere, the familiar scene reveals 
itself in some new guise, come to it when you will. But 
great though its charm by day, at dusk, especially on 
one of those clear calm evenings, as exquisite as rare, 
which a London winter occasionally vouchsafes to us, 
there is magic in the spot. On one of these red-letter 
days, when the orange sun lies low in the western 
sky, a tender opalescent glow will flood the air, so 
soft and pure that the whole scene shines with almost 
unearthly glory, and the grey Horse Guards is trans- 
figured into a palace of pearl. Then the sun’s last 
smouldering embers burn themselves out behind Buck- 
ingham Palace, and as twilight settles down slowly and 
caressingly over the park the lustre dies from the lake, 
leaving it a sheet of lead, and gradually by imper- 
ceptible degrees deepening shadows close in on water 
andon trees. One brilliant patch remains at the water’s 
westward side. Here, reflected from the street lamps 
just above, the face of the lake is pierced by fiery shafts 
of light—now sharply outlined, now quivering down 
all their length as a ripple moves—whose radiance 


makes the outer darkness deeper still. From all sides 
the trees, grown ghostly and mysterious in the gather- 
ing gloom, give out a strange incessant whistling 
murmur—the gossip of myriads of invisible starlings 
settling uneasily to roost. There is mystery in the 
slumbering water, still and dark, so near your feet ; and 
that noiseless ripple, breaking the unruffled surface in 
the wake of a shadowy wild-duck which paddles silently 
out of the blackness under the bridge, is mysterious too. 
From the bushes at the eastern end a redbreast’s sudden 
crisp staccato alarm-note rings clear in the breathless 
air, to be drowned next moment in the volley of metallic 
cries which proclaim unmistakably that all the black- 
birds and song-thrushes in the park are on the point of 
going to roost. At intervals wild-ducks, unseen but 
vocal, break out into a noisy concert, and a pinioned 
herring-gull, away at the far side of the lake, joins in 
with an outburst of harsh derisive yells. Close to your 
head a flighting mallard, almost invisible, rustles past 
with startling suddenness. Then the loud sounds die 
down, and as you move away, with the starling chatter 
from hidden trees still in your ears, death, in the shape 
of a sinuous stealthy cat with gleaming eyes, creeps in 
the light of a lamp cautiously through the undergrowth. 

Although at night poaching cats are probably far too 
common in the parks, they rarely come into the open by 
day. A little episode which occurred about a year ago, 
with a cat for the principal actor, seemed therefore all the 
more curious. A number of water-fowl—wild-duck and 
geese of various breeds—were seen to be swimming ina 
strangely excited state close to the shore of the lake, 
apparently attracted by something on the bank, which 
presently turned out to be a prowling cat. The cat 
for its part seemed equally drawn to the inquisitive 
birds so tantalisingly close. It would run now and 
then down to the water's edge, its approach, of course, 
driving the ducks and geese helter-skelter to a safer 
distance, whence they returned again and again as 
though fascinated by the strange beast on the bank. 
May it not be that their curiosity (if curiosity it were) 
was akin to that which makes the wild-ducks at the 
mouth of a decoy follow the decoyman’s dog (trained to 
lure them to destruction) farther and farther into the 
mazes of the treacherous trap till escape becomes im- 
possible ? 

In the security of the park waters moorhens and coots, 
excessively shy in a state of nature, become as tame as 
fowls. But even in the country the coot in the nesting 
season will sometimes seem indifferent to the presence 
of man. On the Test one summer a coot’s nest had been 
built in the middle of the stream only a few feet from a 
road. One morning one of the parent birds (the mother 
probably), utterly careless of the fact that she was being 
watched, sat placidly on her bulky nest brooding her 
young, whose heads peeped out from under her. 
At an early age young coots have red heads showing 
through a growth of stiff white bristles. A very quaint 
picture this little group made. Perched high on the 
nest the mother coot, black except for the bare patch of 
white on her face (exactly like a peeled almond) from 
which the bird takes its nickname of ‘‘ bald-headed "’, 
sat surrounded by a circle of what looked like tiny 
bristling reddish balls. Presently the other parent, 
escorting more young ones, appeared, and his brooding 
mate, promptly stepping from the nest, followed by her 
charges, swam off to join her husband and the rest of 
the family. 

A pinioned wild bird, domesticated against its will, 
is often rather a sorry object—but not always. The 
heron, robbed of his powers of flight and doomed to a 
maimed existence, will maintain his dignity in spite of 
all. There are some pinioned herons in the Dell in Hyde 
Park. To one who knows the wary ‘‘ hern ’’ in his 
native wilds there comes, every time of seeing, a 
fresh surprise (tinged—is it shame to confess it ?—with 
something of regret, of sympathy) at the spectacle of 
the noble birds, their freedom gone, submitting with 
superb indifference to be a gazing-stock for idle crowds. 

It is a far cry from the stately herons to those queer 
exotics, the pelicans in S. James’ Park. They, even in 
perfect freedom, could never look other than frankly 
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grotesque. And free they were until comparatively 
recent years, though now pinioned like the herons. 
Whether they often took advantage of their liberty we 
know not ; but on one occasion, at least, during the firing 
of a birthday salute in honour of Queen Victoria by a 
battery of Horse Artillery on the Horse Guards Parade, 
the park pelicans of that day proved to demonstration 
their ability to fly. The dreadful din naturally struck 
terror into the park birds, who dashed hither and thither 
in frenzied flight, while, far from the hurly-burly, the 
four great pelicans, in the very extremity of terror, 
soared high above the Foreign Office roofs. Nowadays 
when this alarming phenomenon occurs they, or their 
representatives of to-day, in default of flight, must 
needs squat huddled together on the ground, shivering 
at every fresh discharge of the guns. 

A certain number of song-thrushes, blackbirds and 
redbreasts inhabit the parks throughout the year, but 
in autumn the resident population is swelled (if indeed, 
as may very well be, it is not entirely superseded) by 
migrants. In S. James’ Park, on an autumn morning, 
fierce little splutters of song, mingled with sharp chal- 
lenging notes like the rattle of quick-firing guns, tell of 
newly come redbreasts. These bursts of melody, far 
from being love-songs, are cartels of defiance hurled at 
each other by the truculent little individualists, all alike 
intolerant, as their nature is, of the presence of others 
of their kind. The redbreast is not confined to the 
parks alone. Wherever, as in some parts of Chelsea, 
old-fashioned gardens still offer a feeble resistance to 
the inroads of brick and mortar, his winter song is often 
to be heard. One such retreat, The Vale, an old-world 
backwater within a stride of the roaring torrent of the 
King’s Road, has been lately ruthlessly sacrificed on the 
altar of modern ‘‘ development ”’ ; and a howling wilder- 
ness of raw-new streets usurps the spot where, only the 
other day, creeper-clad cottage and rustic garden lay 
steeped in archaic peace. 

The weather must be very bad which will silence the 
sturdy redbreast. It is small wonder that this com- 
panionable bird, who trustfully shares our bounty and 
(when other voices are rare) sings contentedly at our 
very doors while snow lies thick upon the ground, is a 
prime winter favourite. With Christmas, above all 
with an ‘‘ old-fashioned ’’ Christmas, the redbreast has 
been for ages indissolubly linked, as many a crudely 
coloured print, wherein gallant Robin, his crimson ‘front 
glowing as never in life, warbles a Yule-tide carol 
against a dazzling background of immaculate snow, 
serves to remind us. 

Like the redbreast the song-thrush, in London as in 
the country, is a persistent winter songster, only silenced 
by the pangs of hunger. When a London fog, with all 
its accumulated discomforts, settles damp and gloomy 
on the parks, blotting the trees from sight, the buoyant 
strains of some undaunted thrush, echoing muffled yet 
triumphant through the murky air, bring solace in their 
sound. In times of hard frost followed by snow song- 
thrushes suffer greatly. At such times a half-starved 
thrush will, now and then, venture on to the frozen 
water in the parks in search of scraps overlooked by the 
gulls, who, resenting its presence, harry the poor bird 
remorselessly. 

Severe weather will often bring unfamiliar birds to 
London. One day, it may be, you will come upon a 
little flock of chaffinches (all of one sex) picking up a 
scanty meal in the snow-powdered grass of S. James’ 
Park; at another time a pied wagtail, dainty and 
alert, bounds through the air, calling ‘‘chissic’’, and 
alights on the ice-bound lake; a day or two later, 
perhaps, you will see at the margin of the water another 
wagtail pumping its long tail up and down, but this time 
the stranger is the exquisite grey wagtail, a rarity 
indeed. That the wagtail’s fairy-like grace is due 
wholly to its long tail is possibly little realised till one 
sees the bird without it. Last summer one of a pair of 
pied wagtails (which tended a brood snugly tucked away 
in the side of a hayrick) had lost every vestige of tail 
except one white feather, and even that was often in- 
visible as the bird hurried about a chalky road seeking 
food for its young. Shorn of its chief glory—the whole 


perfect machine, as it were, thrown hopelessly out 
of gear—the wagtail looked merely a dumpy and 
ludicrously disproportioned little freak. In this plight 
its distinctive gait—the high-stepping walk varied by 
a rapid run on legs which now seemed far too long— 
heightened its odd appearance. In full feather a 
hopping wagtail would be frankly an abortion; yet 
one half expected this disfigured little creature, more 
plebeian than the very sparrows which shared the road 
with it, to hop as they did. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
ITALY AND TRIPOLI. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


The Junior Conservative Club, 
Albemarle Street W. 
20 February 1912. 

Sir,—Your correspondent in last week’s issue points 
out the needs of Italy for acquiring a portion of African 
territory before the coast of North Africa is entirely 
absorbed by other European Powers, and thus he 
attempts to justify an attack on a territory which we 
should be allowed to describe with Lord Granville as 
‘*incontestably a province of the Ottoman Empire’’, 
But if Italy succeeds, with the permission of the Great 
Powers, in bringing the war into European waters, 
what guarantee have we that she will be content with 
the annexation of Tripoli alone, which will certainly be 
a totally inadequate compensation for the cost of the 
war? Italy as a naval Power is more of a danger to 
us than Turkey, even if we take little notice of the fact 
that the proximity of a powerful and possibly unfriendly 
neighbour in Cyrenaica would oblige Great Britain to 
strengthen proportionately her position in Egypt. The 
British public, in forming their opinion as regards the 
Italian coup, must place the interests of their own 
country first. Protestant England may well feel a 
certain amount of sympathy for a Catholic nation, but 
the British Empire, numbering thousands of Moslems 
in its dominions, must, if we desire to preserve the fide- 
lity of our Indian subjects, consider first the interests of 
their co-religionists in Europe and Africa. It is, I 
believe, admitted that possession of Tripoli by Turkey 
had the advantage that the market was one in which 
all nations could compete on equal terms, while 
possession by Italy means preference for Italian goods, 
if not total prohibition. Then there is the religious 
problem, to which the Italian Government does not 
seem to have paid sufficient attention. The Sultan of 
Turkey is regarded as the religious head of the Mos- 
lems, and in that fact lies the possibility of an Agree- 
ment. I have been told on good authority that if Italy 
accepted the real claim of the Sultan there could easily 
be found a terrain d’entente, but it is useless to expect 
an agreement so long as people will insist on ‘‘ swelling 
the heads ’’ of the Italians. With regard to the argu- 
ment that Italy needs colonial expansion, it can be 
argued that Tripoli is hardly worth the trouble of the 
war, so far as colonial purposes are concerned ; besides, 
is it not a well-known fact that, contrary to your cor- 
respondent’s views, Italians emigrate merely to acquire 
a sufficient fortune with which to return to their native 
country? We must therefore look elsewhere for the 
great desire evinced by the Italian Government for 
the possession of a North African Empire. 

The only gain for Italy would be the establishment 
of another naval base. All their newspapers tell us 
that they hope to transform the basin of the Ionian 
Sea into an Italian lake, after having first developed 
Tobruk, which is to them the key to the Eastern 
Mediterranean Sea, just as they anticipate that the 
Italian flag will one day float over Trieste and Vallona. 
Although this danger has been partly overcome by our 
occupation of Sollum, another field of Italian aspira- 
tions, we cannot ‘afford to ignore the fact that Tripoli 
cuts off Alexandria entirely from Malta, and_ that 
Tobruk, when fortified, will menace our vital interests 
in the Mediterranean. In this connexion I may here 
quote Mr. Lucien Wolf :—‘‘ If any country has a right 
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to Tripoli—as such rights are understood in the loose 
morality of international politics—it is Great Britain. 
There is, in the first place, the right of the Egyptian 
frontier. Then there is the strategical interest, which 
requires that no foreign Power shall be in a position 
to cut our communications between Malta and 
Alexandria. Thirdly, our trade interests are greater 
than those of any other Power.”’ 

As regards Turkey there is undoubtedly a decided 
improvement in our relations with that country, a 
token of whose gratitude for the sympathetic attitude 
of the British public is shown in the fact that the two 
highest decorations of the Ottoman Empire have been 
bestowed on King George. Not so very long ago the 
Turkish Government appointed Sir Richard Crawford 
Financial Adviser, and the number of Englishmen in 
the employment of that Government is steadily increas- 
ing. The Turks are buying Dreadnoughts from us, 


and the number of English officers in the Navy is com- 


paratively high. And now we hear that Mr. R. W. 
Graves is to accompany the Turkish Minister of the 
Interior on his tour through European Turkey. The 
Bagdad question is being satisfactorily settled, and 
there is no doubt that, in the course of the next two 
years, there will be a tremendous impetus given to 
British trade in various parts of Turkey, and this is 
partly due to the sentimental feelings of admiration 
and thankfulness to England for the more friendly 
attitude of the public and the private acts of such men 
as Lieutenants Fought arid Montagu. As a friend of 
the Turks, and one who has travelled in Turkey, I know 
that the sentimental point of view is not one to be 
ignored, however impassive the Turk may appear to 
the casual Englishman. This feeling of increased con- 
fidence in England continues in spite of the policy of 
Sir Edward Grey, which present events seem to show 
has taken a sharp turning towards good faith and good 
will. I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
GEORGE RAFFALOVICH. 


THE PACIFIC COAST BUBBLE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
20 February 1912. 

Sir,—In view of the conditions now existing in the 
city of Vancouver, B.C., it will be of benefit to intend- 
ing emigrants to this country who gain their ideas from 
railway companies’ and real-estate promoters’ adver- 
tisements if you will give publicity to a few facts gener- 
ally ignored by the compilers of such literature. 

During the month of December 1911 over 1200 meal 
tickets were distributed to the unemployed in 
Vancouver. The winters here are comparatively mild 
and hardly interfere with any sort of labour, so that 
the state of things is not so temporary as some state 
it to be. Nor is it to be inferred that the civic fathers 
are unduly in sympathy with the unfortunate. The 
meal tickets are of the fifteen cent brand, and fifteen 
cents worth of food in a town where the prices are as 
high as they are in Vancouver cannot be satisfactory. 
A week or so later the ‘‘ bread line’’ seems to have got 
on to the nerves of the authorities, who described the 
unemployed as worthless fellows who did not want to 
work, and forbade them to parade the streets, the 
original theory that they were harvest labourers who 
had drifted in from the prairie states having apparently 
dropped out of sight. Meanwhile we have some 
hundreds out of employment, and have had for months. 

The main factors towards bringing anyone and 
everyone indiscriminately to this town are the railway 
companies, the real-estate boomers, and the news- 
papers. The railways are paid for bringing them in, 
for transporting their food and nearly everything they 
use, and, if they have to leave, for taking them away 
again. They stand to win anyhow: for even at a 
deadlock, with men at the point of starvation, labour 
is thereby cheapened. The real-estate brokers can 


prove conclusively that all a newcomer has to do to get 
rich is to make a first payment on a piece of real estate 
(and no game is too small for them : anything from $10 
cash). And the newspapers naturally uphold them 
because of the profit arising from the real-estate adver- 


tising. The enormous expense incurred in manipula- 
ting the real-estate business can only be guessed at: 
the office rent paid by the brokers must amount to many 
thousands a month. In a recent issue of one of the 
three daily papers 25 per cent. of its entire space was 
taken up with special real-estate advertising matter, 
and this does not include that in the regular advertising 
column and the concealed advertisements in the form 
of articles on visitors’ opinions of certain districts, 
reports of industries, public works, etc. etc. This 
issue of the paper ran to 42 pages in all, and there are 
two others like it. It would be difficult to say how 
many people are engaged in the real-estate business : 
something between one and two thousand would be 
about a fair estimate. And we are asked to believe 
that all this is a sign of prosperity; perhaps it might 
be if people could pay their monthly bills promptly, 
but the shopkeepers here complain loudly that they 
cannot collect their accounts. To one who has never 
seen the crash of one of these booms, such for instance 
as occurred in Chicago in 1893, the state of things here 
at a casual glance looks like unbounded prosperity. He 
arrives and cannot fail to note at once that the chief 
industry of the city seems to be that of selling property ; 
the papers comment in almost every issue on the 
wonderful progress of the town. Often the newcomer, 
invests almost all that he has brought with him in a 
partial payment on a piece of property, being assured 
that it will sell at a profit within a few months. For- 
merly he stood some chance of making a sale in this 
way, but things are different now; the competition is 
too fierce, there is too much land, miles out of the city, 
cut up into building lots, and the brokers have land of 
their own to sell. Imagine a town possessing a popu- 
lation of about 135,000, where the rent of a 44-foot 
front store (and there is at least a mile of store frontage 
just as good) is $1000 per month. How can prices be 
anything but absurdly high where shopkeepers have 
to pay such rents? 

Vancouver, it is true, has had a wonderful growth; 
it should have a great future. But such insane tactics 
as those referred to will tend to injure it instead of 
benefiting. It is the policy of the influences I have 
named to raise the cry of ‘‘ knockers ’’ whenever criti- 
cism of any sort is heard; criticism is supposed to 
injure the town. In conversation, however, the more 
thoughtful of the citizens will admit that the state of 
things in Vancouver is just now a grave one. The 
population is more than enough to fill every occupation 
now existing here; it becomes the duty of those who 
have promised the factories and industries to make good 
their statements. There is nothing here to encourage 
new arrivals until some new business is introduced. 

Yours truly, Vacuus VIATOR. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAY REvIEw. 


179 S. Stephen’s House, Westminster Bridge S.W. 
14 February 1912. 

Sir,—May I say a word in reply to the letter of 
Mr. C. R. Prance. Proportional representation (the 
single transferable vote) is in force in South Africa for 
the election of Senators, of the Executive Committees of 
the Provincial Councils, and in the Transvaal for the 
election of the Municipal Councils of Johannesburg and 
Pretoria. 

The séntence quoted by your correspondent occurred 
towards the end of a long communication in which I 
contrasted the effects of redistribution on the basis of 
Major Morrison-Bell’s scheme of equal single-membér 
constituencies and the effects of a system of proportional 
representation. There was no intention, and indeed 
there was no necessity, to mislead, for numerous 
instances of the ease with which proportional repre- 
sentation has been introduced into parliamentary 
elections could have been quoted. 

I mentioned the Transvaal because the Transvaal 
Municipal Act, passed in June 1909, was applied to the 
elections of the succeeding October. That Act neces- 
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sitated the polling of the whole of Johannesburg as 
one constituency, and it was not until about a month 
before the election that candidates, electors, and the 
press, previously engrossed with the passing of the 
South Africa Act, awoke to the fact that an entirely 
new method of voting was to be used. The electorate 
of Johannesburg is far more cosmopolitan than that of 
English constituencies, yet the difficulties attendant 
upon the introduction of the system were all overcome, 
the ‘* Johannesburg Star ’’, the ‘‘ Transvaal Leader ”’, 
and the ‘‘ Rand Daily Mail’? being unanimous in their 
testimony to the smooth working of the single trans- 
ferable vote. 

With Mr. Prance, I greatly regret that the first draft 
of the South African Constitution was not accepted in 
its entirety. This provided for proportional representa- 
tion in the Lower House of the new Parliament. The 
British minorities in the country districts of the Trans- 
vaal and of the Orange Free State would have obtained 
a fair hearing, whilst the Dutch minorities in the towns 
would also have obtained representation. Such a result 
would have materially contributed to the unification of 
South Africa, whilst such difficulties as have arisen 
there since the Union have largely proceeded from that 
system of single-member constituencies which empha- 
sises political divergencies between town and country, 
and has given special prominence to those forces which 
would keep alive old racial differences. 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun H. HumpHreys, 
Hon. Secretary, 
The Proportional Representation Society. 


LIBERAL AND CONSERVATIVE ‘ LOAN 
CREATIONS”. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Springhill, Clarkston, Glasgow. 
15 February 1912. 

Sir,—A statement of Mr. Lloyd George’s which I 
contradicted in your issue of 16 September last has 
been repeated by him in his speech of 3 February, as 
well as by his adherents in the Press, whilst it would 
appear to be tacitly admitted by his opponents. Here 
it is in very definite form : 

‘* Beyond the influence upon the price of Consols of 
the great creation of new Trustee Securities, and the 
fall in the rate of interest, several other factors affecting 
the price have to be taken into account. First and 
foremost is the fact that while the Sinking Fund 
available for the redemption of the British Debt in 
recent years has been quite unprecedented, under the 
Conservative Government a system of loan creations for 
works was resorted to, and that these loan creations 
absorbed the greater part of the Sinking Fund until 
the Conservatives left office in 1895.’’—(‘‘ Statist,”’ 
10 February.) 

I should like to ask the writer of the above what he 
makes of the following items in the national accounts : 


Money raised by creation of additional debt. 


Volume for 1906-7, pp. 10-12 ove ee £52555,000 
1907-8, pp. 10-12 2,994,000 
1908-9, pp. 10-12 2,636,155 
1909-10, p. 12... eve 1,280,000 
1910-11, p. 12 ... ove 1,035,000 


and in what respect they differ from these others : 
Money raised by creation of additional debt. 
Volume for 1895-6, p. 12 41,088,550 


Pi 1896-7, out of print. 
1897-8, p. 12... Nil. 


1898-9, p. 12... ove 3932336 
The yearly Blue-book gives the movement in these 
“* other capital liabilities ’’ separately. They amounted 
to #£45,770,210 when the present Government 
took office, and had increased by 31 March 1g11 
to 447,840,151. The system is to borrow what may be 
required for the service of the year by terminable 
annuity chargeable on the different rates, and was 
originated by Mr. Gladstone in the year 1860-61 ‘‘ to 
provide for the construction of certain fortifications, 

me" I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun Govan. 


REVIEWS. 
COR CORDIUM. 


“The Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by 
Roger Ingpen. 2 vols. London: Pitman. 1912, 
12s. 6d. net. 

VERY man, said the philosopher, is in truth 
three men in one: what he thinks he is, what 

he appears to his friends, what God actually made 
him; and whichever cf these is manifest in a man’s 
letters, we look for acts and character congruent with 
the manifestation. In these two volumes the ipsissima 
verba of Shelley portray the man; he was a strange 
mixture compounded of virtues, faults, depth, and 
levity ; there are visible the waywardness and fickleness 
we associate with a certain type of genius. He loved 
jokes, even silly practical ones; he loved scenery and 
chemistry; indeed he loved most things; he had a 
feeble and excitable frame, a ‘‘ frail form’’; he was 
a veritable salamander in his love of warmth, while 
cold produced in him intense nervous irritability. In 
one of his short stories Balzac, writing of a genius, 
says words to this effect: Envious people and fools, 
having little knowledge of the way superior spirits 
are moved, seize on some superficial inconsistency to 
make an accusation and so pass sentence on them. 
This may well refer to Shelley ; yet his more intimate 
friends were unanimous in testifying that his character 
was a blend of generosity, gentleness, charity, and 
purity. In spite of this testimony the recognition of 
his superlative genius and the praise which was his 
due have been long delayed. 

Several causes combined to effect this. The harsh 
ultimatum, ‘‘ Be silent or starve ’’, sent by the poet’s 
father to Mary Shelley, stopped the publication of 
such letters as would have served to show that Shelley 
had been judged too hastily. The unjust expulsion 
from Oxford, that ‘‘ stern treatment of an angelic 
spirit’’, as Hogg describes it, helped forward the 
general condemnation, for people were more ready then 
than they are now to think the dons of a college must be 
right. The publication of ‘‘ Queen Mab ’’ brought the 
stigma of atheism, and naturally almost everyone 
was ready to heap opprobrium on him for the pitiful 
death of Harriet Westbrook. The production of ‘‘ The 
Revoit of Islam ’’ was the occasion of a personal attack 
upon the author’s character and conduct. J. T. Cole- 
ridge wrote a bitter article in the ‘‘ Quarterly ’’, in 
which he declared the poet to be shamefully dissolute. 
Shelley wrongfully attributed the article to Southey, 
and wrote some years later a letter to him, in reply 
to which Southey, who was something of a prig, 
begged Shelley to review his past life and consider 
whether his pernicious opinions had not brought 
misery upon others and guilt irretrievable upon him- 
self. Byron was not able to understand Shelley; 
smiled at ‘‘the snake’’, as he called him in jest; 
admired his frankness, his courage, his amiable 
warfare with the world, and proved himself a doubt- 
ful friend. S. T. Coleridge, on the other hand, 
did justice to Shelley; he regretted that he was 
absent when Shelley visited the Lakes, and _ that 
Southey should have réceived him; Coleridge would 
have delighted in the metaphysics which were an 
abomination ‘to Southey. Hogg and Trelawny, the 
intimates respectively of the poet’s early and later 
vears, both insist that Shelley was a man “ of beautiful 
natural manners—a gentleman at heart’’. Leigh 
Hunt was always ready to take up the cudgels on 
behalf of one who had been the truest of friends to 
him. Keats, with his finger on Shelley’s chief weak- 
ness, forgot that Shelley was almost always inspired 
and that he therefore required little of the self-concen- 
tration and attention to detail that we are told go to 
make a genius. Each of these poets unhappily failed 
the other in what each most needed—encourage- 
ment in the face of a cold world. Shelley recognised 


the excellence of ‘‘ Hyperion’’ and saw little in 
Lamia ’’; if Keats had been able to read the incom- 
parable stanzas of ‘‘ Adonais ’’ he would probably have 
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said they lacked elaborative care and were but profuse 
strains of unpremeditated art. Hazlitt, with precise 
authority and dislike of vague generalities, saw no 
mark of genius in Shelley; he wrote that the author 
of ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound ’”’ had ‘‘a maggot in his 
brain’’, charging him with levity as well as vanity, 
with striving to overturn established creeds and sys- 
tems, and generally in fact with being before his time. 

Such are the opinions of the most noted among 
Shelley’s contemporaries, and if we admit that the 
more intimate the acquaintance the truer is the judg- 
ment, then we are bound to acknowledge that those 
who knew Shelley best were loudest in his praises, 
and that his nature was one that bestowed and inspired 
lavish affection. It is indisputable now that he has 
a high place among the immortals, far outsoaring his 
contemporaries, busy mockers and admirers alike— 
so much so that we regret a longer life was not 
vouchsafed him in which to fulfil the rich promise of 
those few years that produced the unsurpassed lyrical 
beauty of the ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound ”’ and the drama- 
tic power of ‘* The Cenci’’. 

With the material now at hand, the volumes edited 
by Mr. Ingpen before us, justification of the poet is 
easy. We read the words that breathed the spirit of 
Shelley in his ordinary mood, which was so rarely 
unexalted and uninspired. We can recognise the 
revolt of genius against convention, insincerity, and 
mediocrity, which must have the best and the perfect 
and turns away from what falls short. The desertion 
and subsequent suicide of Harriet Westbrook is a blot 
upon his character, but we learn in extenuation that 
Harriet constantly harped upon the idea of suicide, 
and that before Shelley married her he wrote ‘‘ Suicide 
is her favourite theme’’. Unhinged for the time by 
this incident, Shelley passed out of the innocent para- 
dise he had imagined for himself, and was haunted for 
ever after by the ghost of the past. There are frequent 
unmistakable references to this in the poems. Though 
his letter to Eliza Westbrook is unpleasant reading, 
both Leigh Hunt and Peacock relate how great a 
shock he had received. What with Godwin’s phil- 
osophy, Mary Godwin’s witchcraft, Eliza’s strictness, 
and Harriet’s pitifulness, Shelley had been well-nigh 
distraught. It is also recognised now that his con- 
tention with religion was not urged against the Founder 
of Christianity as a person. 

Shelley passed through different phases; he should 
not be judged by the phase which produced ‘‘ The Ne- 
cessity for Atheism ’’ and ‘‘ Queen Mab”’’, nor by the 
phase in which he repented of his hasty marriage and 
brought woe on its partner, but rather by his life as 
a whole, by his unstinted love and unfailing charity, 
by his appreciation of the genius in others, by the 
affection he inspired in all who came in contact with 
him, except the bigot and the Pharisee. The letters 
help us to appreciate his worth; they are a faithful 
and continuous journal of the poet’s life from early 
days at Eton to a few hours before his death; many 
of them are published for the first time. Mr. Ingpen 
has with excellent judgment given short biographies 
of the correspondents, explanatory notes, chronological 
lists of the letters, facsimiles and illustrations; the 
work of the editor has been done in a manner worthy 
of the subject, and the volumes are a record that Shelley 
was a master of prose and his letters a model of what 
1s now an obsolete art. 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


“The Catholic Encyclopedia: an International Work 


of Reference on the Constitution, Doctrine, Disci- 
pline and History of the Catholic Church.” Edited 
by Charles D. Herbermann and others. Vols. VIII. 
to XII. “Infamy” to “ Revalidation”. London: 
Caxton Publishing Company. New York: Apple- 
ton Company. 1910-11. 27s. 6d. per vol. 
ALTHOUGH of the making of Encyclopedias there 
is apparently no end—even our children are no 
longer safe from the seductive prospect of universal 


knowledge—there is much to recommend an alpha- 
betical arrangement in any voluminous work which is 
primarily a book of reference. The difficulty in the 
case of such undertakings seems to be to steer between 
the Scylla of perfunctoriness and the Charybdis of indefi- 
nite delay. Continental publishers incline to the latter 
alternative. The ‘‘Dictionnaire des Antiquités 
greecques et romaines’’ of Daremberg and Saglio, 
which has been appearing at intervals for the last 
thirty-nine years, is not yet completed, while the 
second edition of Pauly’s ‘‘ Real-Encyclopadie der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft ’’ has taken nearly 
twenty years to reach the middle of the alphabet. So 
again a vast dictionary of ecclesiastical history and 
geography, which began to be issued in Paris a year or 
two since, is apparently not likely at the present rate 
of progress to reach its conclusion before the end of 
the century. With such examples in view there is 
much to be said for the American habit of hurrying 
up, even at the expense of exhaustive treatment or 
scholarly finish. Hence the editors of ‘‘ The Catholic 
Encyclopedia ’’ are certainly to be congratulated upon 
maintaining a rate of production which renders it 
probable that the whole fifteen volumes will be in their 
readers’ hands within five years of the date of its 
inception. Since the work was last noticed in these 
columns some eighteen months ago, no fewer than five 
volumes have appeared, and the completed portion 
now extends well into the letter R. 

Fairness requires us to judge any work in accord- 
ance with the programme set before themselves by 
those who are responsible for it. Looked at from this 
point of view, the undertaking now under discussion 
must be considered to have fulfilled all reasonable 
expectations. Even in what might be regarded as its 
shortcomings, it seems to us to afford a trustworthy 
picture of the practice and belief of the Roman Church 
as it actually is, and to reflect in particular (as one 
would wish it to do) the tone of mind of the majority 
cf the Roman Catholics of England and America. 
After all it would be a questionable advantage if, in 
dealing with, let us say, such a subject as Biblical 
criticism, the official attitude of Rome itself were 
ignored and the more advanced views of the individual 
contributor substituted in their place. It is the 
solidity of the Church as an institution, not the 
learning of the units of which it is composed, that 
renders it worthy of the respect of its friends and a 
bugbear to its enemies. Naturally the standpoint 
assumed in most of the Biblical articles is such as 
would be considered by most Anglican scholars of the 
present generation rather ultra-conservative. We 
might take as an illustration the article ‘‘ Pentateuch ’’, 
by Father Maas, S.J., in which the Mosaic author- 
ship is affirmed and defended, with very few conces- 
sions to the documentary theory of modern scholars, 
particularly in the matter of date. On the other hand, 
there is no ignoring of the issues raised by Biblical 
critics, and in many cases the tone of the various 
writers, notably of Professors Van Hoonacker, Van 
de Heeran, Jacquier, and others, marks a distinct 
change from the attitude accepted in the theological 
seminaries twenty-five years ago. In the domain of 
Liturgy, we may point out, there is the fullest and 
freest discussion of the many problems which have 
arisen of late years from a more discerning 
study of our surviving materials. The most note- 
worthy of these liturgical articles have been contributed 
by Dr. Adrian Fortescue, who is well equipped for the 
task by his knowledge of the ritual of both East and 
West. Among his more important contributions may 
be noticed Mass, Liturgy of (the Canon had already 
been dealt with by the same writer in an earlier 
volume), Lessons, Kyrie Eleison, Liturgical Books, 
Introit, Offertory, Preface, Liturgy of Jerusalem, etc. 
Another excellenf article of the same class is that upon 
the Mozarabic Liturgy by Henry Jenner. 

The chief weakness of the undertaking, so far as we 
have been able to study it in detail, seems to be the lack of 
adequate editorial control. There is an immense amount 
of overlapping in the different contributions—a defect 
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which might have been easily avoided by more resolute 
pruning of exuberances and an increased number of 
cross-references. Even within the covers of the same 
volume it sometimes happens that a subject is dealt 
with two or three times over—see, for example, the 
articles Lessons, Lectionary, Liturgical Books, Missal, 
Pontifical, Psalterium, etc., or the articles Mass, 
Liturgy, Canon of Mass, when compared with those 
devoted to the names of the more prominent parts of 
the Liturgy : Offertory, Communion, Epiclesis, Introit, 
and the rest. The same want of firm direction seems 
to be responsible for the very scant allowance of 
space given to some subjects which, as being specially 
identified with the Roman Church, one would have 
expected to be treated with amplitude—for example, 
Purgatory or the Inquisition—while almost every geo- 
graphical name of town or country is honoured with a 
more or less rambling historical or descriptive article, 
full of details which may be found equally well in any 
secular work of reference. It is again, we fancy, the 
organising staff who must be held responsible for the 
most serious instance of inadequate treatment we 
have hitherto noticed—viz. the brief paragraph 
consecrated to the important topic of ‘‘ Comparative 
Religion ’’ on p. 747 of Vol. XII. 

But taking it all in all, this publication is bound to 
be a work of great practical utility, not only to Roman 
Catholics themselves, who even when they find the text 
inadequate may profit by the bibliographical apparatus 
provided, but perhaps even more to those who wish 
for a fairly authoritative statement of the point of 
view of their Catholic friends or opponents—the article 
‘* Pope’’, for example, by Father G. H. Joyce, might 
be quoted as excellent in this kind. In several respects 
these later volumes distinctly mark an improvement 
when compared with those which were issued at an 
earlier date. More articles, it seems to us, have been 
entrusted to foreign scholars—notably to Messrs. J. 
P. Kirsch, Benigni, Bréhier, Vailhé, Van Hove, and 
Georges Goyau in matters of history, and to Professors 
Boudinhon, Sigmiller, and Vermeersch in the domain 
of Canon Law. All these are writers of experience 
and very competent exponents of their own special 
subjects. On the other hand, the quality of the trans- 
lation of these articles, presumably written in a foreign 
language—some of the German contributions must 
have bristled with difficulties—has decidedly gained. 
Of articles of peculiarly English interest we may note 
a contribution upon the question of ‘‘ Land Tenure ”’ 
by Mr. Hilaire Belloc, also an excellent sketch of 
Newman by Dr. William Barry in Vol. X., and in 
Vol. IX. a relatively brief notice of Manning by 
Father W. H. Kent, which last curiously ignores the 
decisive part played by Manning in organising the 
majority which carried the definition of papal infalli- 
bility at the Vatican Council. In externals such as 
typography, illustrations, and even conformity to 
English canons of orthography, the volumes before us 
leave nothing to be desired. 


A MAN IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 


“The Frontier.” London : Mills 
and Boon. 


By Maurice Leblanc. 
1912. 6s. 


HERE was once a young man who in his hours 
of idle poverty wrote some indifferent verses 
in which he glorified the assassination of monarchs. 
Earning a little money, he took to dressing like a fop, 
and he also produced a novel, wherein he drew a cari- 
cature of himself and satirised a number of venerable 
institutions. In later life he was not allowed to forget 
these things. Even when he became a Minister of 
State and was the great prop to the Throne, they pro- 
vided powder and shot for the use of ribald foes. 
Others, who should have been his allies —men who had 
walked in sobriety from their youth up—to the last 
refused him their respect. 
Recollection of this old story came to us as we were 


reading ‘* The Frontier ’’. 


Lupin, an individual whose popularity threatened to 
eclipse that of Sherlock Holmes and Raffles. We 
picked up the translation of the author’s latest novel 
in the belief that we were about to spend an hour or 
two in the company of detectives and burglars, but, 


when the last page had been turned, we were compelled. 


to admit that expectation had been baulked. In ‘* The 


Frontier ’’ M. Leblanc has propounded a serious prob-- 


lem, and has given an answer in no uncertain manner. 
Some may dismiss the book with a laugh because it is 
by the author of ‘‘Arséne Lupin’’, but we cannot. 
forget that the man in our fable lived to solve certain. 
grave questions, and that their solution was remem- 
bered gratefully by an age which had forgotten his 
early follies. Briefly stated, the problem in ‘‘ The 
Frontier’’ concerns the 


down that the conventions, though omnipotent in 
everyday life, are always the cloak of the primitive 
man. He takes Philippe Morestal as the type of the 
modern thinker who believes that he has risen superior 
to nature. He is a man who in England would have 
been a vegetarian and an advocate of constitutional 
government for the Thugs, but being a Frenchman 
he has wide views on the brotherhood of nations. In 
private life he is ‘‘un homme sérieux’’, and he has 
taken a wife because he has come to an age when it is 
considered meet and right so to do. He does not love 
her, but his attitude towards her is always perfectly 
correct. His work as a university professor and as 
the friend of humanity completely absorbs him. — Even: 
when the girl Suzanne enters his life he does not realise 
that anything has happened. Her own fierce declara-- 
tion of passion is needed to wake him to the fact that 
he, too, loves, but the marriage of convenience is for- 
gotten in that moment. For the first time the civilised: 
man is stripped of his cloak. The sound of a German 
word of command shouted on French soil is the cause 
of the second upheaval in his life. A mountain of 
humanitarian theories crumbles away, and a little 
stream as old as France, and older, is allowed to burst 
its bounds. The man suddenly knew himself to be a 
patriot, as his fathers were before him; he had only 
been a cosmopolitan because he had lived his life in a 
certain intellectual set where theories ruled the roost. 
It is not to be imagined that he had been a mere poseur, 
but experience had been lacking to him of the impera- 
tives which are sometimes uttered by flesh and blood. 
Of course, it is hard to have much sympathy with 
Philippe. His marriage, his love affair, his idea of 
fraternity, each in turn was discovered to be a mistake, 
and one guesses that he will live to mourn the German 
invader whom he shot. In short, he is a type of the 
man produced by excessive civilisation. Were it 
certain that the daily routine would never be interrupted 
there would be little harm in such a one, but earth- 
quakes cannot be forbidden by professors, and in a 
badly regulated world Philippe appears as a creature 
dangerous to himself and others. Every mistake would 
have been avoided had he only realised from the first 
that men are stronger than ideas. Such at least is the 
message which we think M. Leblanc is trying to convey 
to us; it can be taken or rejected, but the point of view 
is worthy of consideration, Arséne Lupin notwith-- 
standing. 


A NEW SCIENCE OF CONDUCT. 
“Conduct and its Disorders.” By Charles Arthur 
Mercier. London: Macmillan. 1911. 10s. net. 

R. MERCIER, a distinguished practitioner of the 
science and art which treats the disorders of 


conduct arising from nervous disease, believes there is, 
or ought to be, a science of normal conduct. He would 


call this science Praxiology ; and it seems his book must 
be taken as a first sketch and tentative effort to give 
The difficulty is that the conduct 


it a firm foundation. 


It is not so long since- 
we first heard of M. Leblanc as the creator of Arséne. 


struggle between certain, 
natural impulses and the ideas which society has set up. 
to take their places. ‘The author, refraining from draw-- 
ing any line between instincts good and bad, lays it. 
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of the normal man is so erratic as to be incalculable. 
Probably every such man is governed by fixed laws 
or principles of human nature; but whether his law be 
free will or determinism it is impossible to make any- 
thing like a scientific prophecy of his conduct. There 
is just one method which promises something more. 
This is to eliminate everything exclusively human from 
conduct and treat man simply as an animal, or, as Dr. 
Mercier puts it, biologically. Then man’s conduct in 
all its varieties, even his religious or xsthetic activities, 
will be found directed in some degree or other to indi- 
vidual, to communal, or to racial conservation. This 
may be science and a new one, but its exposition tends 
to become very monotonous in its constant reference to 
one or other of these three principles. They cannot be 
called laws; they are simply instincts; ultimate facts 
which cannot be explained as, say, why the movement 
of the population is into towns; nothing but heads for 
a table under which varieties of conduct may be classi- 
fied. The effect of this frequent repetition in reading 
Dr. Mercier’s book is as if in a work on astronomy 
the phenomena were always referred to gravitation 
simply without the variety given by reference to its 
laws or to the laws of light or of chemistry. 

We are rather interested in Dr. Mercier’s claim that 
though there is a lack of laws in the science of conduct, 
his mere systematisation of human conduct really gives 


usa new science. He reminds us of Occam’s ‘‘ razor ”’: 
“Entia non  multiplicanda sunt, praeter necessi- 
tatem ’’. The question is whether Dr. Mercier is not 


unnecessarily adding a new so-called science to those 
already recognised. He says: ‘‘ In the establishment 
of every science two stages are recognisable. The first 
stage is to collect facts, to classify and arrange them; 
the second is to discover the laws in accordance with 
which the facts occur. It is the first or natural history 
stage that is here attempted with respect to human 
conduct : and it seems to me no more difficult to study 
conduct systematically and so to reach that organised 
knowledge that we call science than to study any other 
subject in the same way”’. Whether such a system- 
atisation deserves the dignified name of science we 
should think depends on the kind of facts. They should 
not be such facts as one ordinary man, in the ordinary 
common-sense way, can collect as well as another, and 
systematise, too, if he cares to take the trouble. 
The facts will have to be ascertained by some special 
method; perhaps by experiment or by the trained 
inquirer as in introspective psychology. Dr. Mercier 
as the trained alienist observing facts of nervous 
diseases, and describing and systematising them, is 
on a very different footing from Dr. Mercier observing 
and describing such disorders of conduct as that some 
men drink too little, others too much; some are spend- 
thrifts, others misers, or gravely explaining that one 
man’s motor-car may be a necessary and another’s an 
extravagance. We do not find, with very few excep- 
tions, Dr. Mercier applying any of his special knowledge 
to tracing such disorders of normal conduct to mental 
or physical disease. If the disorder of conduct of the 
normal man is to be tested by reference to its effect on 
individual, or communal, or racial preservation, then 
this falls within the general science of biology ; but the 
tabulation of facts of conduct into a variety ‘of classes 
Is not in itself science. The ordinary man does 
not make such reference for himself no doubt; and it 
is still further from him to connect his religious or 
esthetic senses with biological principles. Assuming 
these to be biological truths the ordinary reader ought 
to be interested and feel indebted to Dr. Mercier for 
pointing them out. But Dr. Mercier has not constructed 
a new science for his benefit ; though he has done him 
the useful service of calling his attention to valuable 
truths which have already found their place in other 
sciences. They are not easily accessible to him there ; 
and he owes something to Dr. Mercier for placing 
before him the bearings of his ordinary conduct. Yet 
all this really forms part of the subject-matter of ethics 
or of casuistry—sufficiently ancient sciences. Dr. 
Mercier’s criterion of human conduct is whether it con- 
forms or not to the biological law of conservation in 


one or other of its three forms. Right or wrong depends 
on the various values which may be assigned to conduct 
under these forms. Ethics or casuistry may not have 
been accustomed to apply this method to their 
decisions ; but if it is a true method they ought to do 
so; and what Dr. Mercier does is not to offer a new 
science, but an improvement on the old. He has in 
fact written a somewhat elementary treatise of casuistry 
on a novel plan. Casuistry is an old science too much 
neglected. It ought to be a propadeutic to every 
learned profession—that is, every profession which 
deals magisterially with human beings; and Dr. 
Mercier’s almost original effort is worth respectful 
consideration. 


OXFORD IN CARICATURE. 
“Rowlandson’s Oxford.” By A. Hamilton Gibbs. 
London: Kegan Paul. 1911. 10s. 6d. net. 


AMBRIDGE is famous for its backs and Oxford for 
its side, and certainly it exhibits some confidence 
in a young Oxonian to hash up again such an oft-served 
dish as Oxford under the Georges. It was a good 
idea to reproduce Rowlandson’s vigorous aquatint 
drawings, and it is these which give a permanent 
interest to the present volume. But Mr. Gibbs has not 
opened any new vein of material to go with them. The 
title ‘‘ Rowlandson’s Oxford ’’ required that he should 
confine himself to the social characteristics of the 
eighteenth century, and copious excerpts from Amhurst, 
the ‘‘ Terre Filius ’’, and similar writers go very well 
with the coarse cleverness of the pictures. But the former 
are as much caricature as the latter, and unless we are 
to take Rowlandson seriously it is absurd to regard 
malevolent Whig lampooners as writers of undistorted 
history. In those days political scribblers laid on their 
colours as thick as possible, were dissatisfied with the 
mealy-mouthed plan of calling a spade a spade if any 
grosser name could be invented, and depicted their 
opponents in the most hideous light. It is really 
impossible that almost every doctor of divinity ‘in 
Hanoverian days can have been a bacon-faced lecher 
and drunkard, or almost every undergraduate a de- 
bauched rowdy and sot. Gibbon is ef course quoted at 
large, as though a vicious boy's free-thinking hatred 
of his Alma Mater was of any importance. Even 
J. R. Green’s juvenile ** Oxford Studies’, which Mr. 
Gibbs describes as ‘‘ wonderful’’ and ‘* delightful’’, 
were inspired by a Liberal’s passionate dislike for what 
he regarded as a sanctuary of Tory and high-church 
principles. Green, the son of an Oxford tradesman, had 
also a queer idea that the city on the Isis might have 
been another Reading or Birmingham if it had not been 
captured by religion and learning. 

Mr. Gibbs quotes a funny burlesque out of Amhurst 
about the Sculls (Heads) meeting in ‘* Golgotha’’ (in 
the Clarendon Building) at the time of Anne’s death, 
to consider a confiscated letter from a servitor named 
Numps to his mother, in which the expression occurs, 
‘“If you wull send me t’other crowne’’. These 
reverend wiseacres take the other crown to mean the 
Elector of Hanover, and Numps is brought on his knees 
before the conclave. Will it be believed that Mr. Gibbs 
gravely adds: ‘‘ Such was the characteristic manner 
in which the Heads ruled the university, and the above 
incident is a typical instance of the weighty business 
which arose from day to day. They were the counter- 
part of the Pharisees ’’, etc.? As for the college tutor, 
Mr. Gibbs, after giving some examples, says that “ it 
is unnecessary to arraign further damning evidence 
against him. He stands convicted. By every 
eighteenth-century authority he is pronounced to be 
an idle, self-indulgent, dishonest, utterly unintellectual 
creature, lacking in learning, probity and_ sincere 
religion ’’.. Clearly Mr. Gibbs has never read Penton’s 
‘* Guardian’s Instruction ’’, though it is true the charm- 
ing picture given there of the honest and kind ‘‘ tutour ”’ 
belongs to the graver Stuart times. But what are the 
examples named by him? First Gibbon’s tutor Walde- 


grave, whom Gibbon described as ‘‘ a learned and pious 
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man of a mild disposition, strict morals and abstemious 
life’’. Next the tutor whom Malmesbury spoke of 
as ‘an excellent and worthy man’’. Next the 
‘* narrow-minded tutor’’ of Shelburne, who however 
‘“ was not without learning, and certainly laid himself 
out to be serviceable to [his pupil] in point of reading ’’. 
Mr. Gibbs winds up with William Jorden (not Jordon) 
of Pembroke, whose lectures may not have been worth 
a twopenny sconce but who, as Johnson declared, was 
a father to his pupils and would have laid down his life 
for them. Whitefield a little later at the same College, 
his ‘‘ sweet retirement ’’—the home of the sottish sneak 
of Mr. Weyman’s “‘ Castle Inn ’’—speaks of *‘ my kind 
tutor ’’, and Adams was another of about the same 
time. The don may be ‘‘in Spain a gentleman, in 
Oxford a fellow ’’, but he was often, even in the gross 
and decadent Georgian era, a fine fellow and a good 
Christian. Nor was the undergraduate necessarily a 
rakish ‘* smart’’ or a smuggish ‘‘ putt’’. Wesley was 
a don, Shenstone was a blood, and Johnson was a 
commoner. Mr. Gibbs himself observes that ‘‘ the 
morals of the time were not more lax than now—that 
would be impossible—but the language was, to put it 
mildly, much more unguarded ’’. The level of wit and 
literary interest, he also grants, was a good deal higher 
—fancy the modern Bullingdon man quoting Horace or 
fEschylus! Certainly Oxford sorely needed a new 
Laudian reformation, but even at the close of the bad 
Hanoverian era it was in Newman’s eyes ‘‘a sacred 
place’’. By the bye, will the historian of the future 
prove that no spiritual forces can have been active in 
the Oxford of 1840 on the evidence of ‘‘ Verdant 
Green ’’? 

At any rate, with all its sins, that Georgian Academe 
was strangely picturesque. What is now a_ noisy 
western suburb of London was still academic; and, 
though Mr. Gibbs says that cap and gown were 
banned by the fashionables then as now, he observes 
that academicals were worn down to the river, and one 
of Rowlandson’s pictures shows gownsmen even boat- 
racing. What colour there was in that old life—fancy 
beaux and toasts promenading to-day under Merton 
wall or in Paradise Square, now a grimy purlieu! Mr. 
Gibbs speaks of ‘‘ the same cobbled streets ’’, but has 
not the last one vanished? And where are the clerkly 
hairdressers who used to do offenders’ impositions ? 
Although we think Mr. Gibbs should have broken’ away 
from historical conventions, we are obliged to him for 
once more showing us that old, unspoiled Oxford. His 
spelling leaves a little to be desired (‘‘ Calvanistic *’, 
““ straightened circumstances ’’, etc.), and Spenser was 
at the Cambridge, not the Oxford, Pembroke. 


THEOLOGY. 


“A Dictionary of Christian Biography and Literature to the 
End of the Sixth Century A.D., with an Account of the 
Principal Sects and Heresies.” Edited by H. Wace and 
W. C. Piercy. In 1 vol. London: Murray. 1911. 2s. net. 


This book differs in method from the many shorter 
dictionaries which have appeared in the last few years. It 
has been reduced from the four-volume Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, not by compressing or re-writing all the 
articles, but by cutting out three-fourths of them. The larger 
work covered the first eight centuries a.p., and aimed at giving 
an account of all names, great and small, concerned with the 
Christian literature of that period ; no less than five hundred 
and ninety-six Johns were recorded in its columns. The 
present volume covers only the first six centuries, and has 
eliminated superfluous Johns and other insignificant indi- 
viduals ; by these means a large amount of space has been 
saved, and the editors are enabled to print, with hardly any 
curtailment, the original articles on the greater characters in 
the history. They may claim therefore to present us with 
the cream of the rather cumbrous four-volume Dictionary 
in quite manageable form. This would be excellent were 
it not that in some cases the cream has got rather stale. 
We are at present in the year of grace 1912; the last 
volume of the big Dictionary was published in 1887, 
and the first as long ago as 1877. No doubt much 
excellent historical work in it is permanent ; we have only 
to mention Dr. Hort’s superb monograph on Basilides, 


the articles on Origen and Clement of Alexandria by Bishop 
Westcott, on Constantine and Julian by Bishop John 
Wordsworth, on Eusebius of Cesarea by Bishop Light- 
foot, on Leo and Victorinus Afer by Bishop Gore, on Cyprian 
by Archbishop Benson. The numerous contributions from 
Dr. Salmon, again, form fresh and vigorous reading, even 
though things may have moved somewhat since his days. 
Then the editors haye acted wisely in substituting an excel- 
lent biography of Augustine by the Bishop of Exeter for the 
feeble piece of work by de Pressensé in the big edition. So 
far, so good ; but in the case of other articles new facts have 
been discovered, and new views have obtained currency in the 
course of the last thirty years, and a mere reprint of old 
work, with a footnote detailing modern literature on the sub- 
ject, is quite insufficient. Nor has even this been always 
done; Dean Fremantle’s life of Jerome contains no reference 
to the works of Griitzmacher and Brochet; in the life of 
Hilary of Poictiers no notice is taken of Dr. Watson’s im- 
portant Introduction in the ‘‘ Library of Nicene and post- 
Nicene Fathers ’’; and the article on Ignatius, examined on 
the principles of the higher criticism, shows clear traces of 
a date anterior to the publication of Bishop Lightfoot’s great 
edition ; the Redactor indeed has inserted a brief reference to 
it near the end, but has forgotten to place it in the biography. 
Other articles, such as those on Aristion, Cassiodorus, and 
Nicetas of Remesiana, needed re-writing in the light of recent 
theories connected with the names ; and Sabellius and Sabel- 
lianism are most inadequately discussed. By an awkward 
misprint on p. 827, Professor Zimmer has been turned inte 
Zunnier. 


‘‘The Athanasian Creed in the Twentieth Century.” By R. 0. P. 
Taylor. Edinburgh: Clark. 1911. 4s. net. 

‘‘The Athanasian Warnings.” By W. J. Sparrow Simpson. 
With a Preface by W. C. E. Newbolt. London: Longmans, 
1911. 1s. net paper; 2s. net cloth. 

These are two short apologies for the use of the Athan- 
asian Creed in our public services. Mr. Taylor’s is the 
abler work; but it is mainly as a defence and explanation 
of the doctrines defined in the Creed, the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, that it shines. Here we can give it high 
praise; it is one of the best pieces of popular apologetics 
that we have read for a long time. Mr. Sparrow Simpson’s 
pamphlet is a piece of orthodox High Church polemic ; 
the writers he loves to quote are Dr. Bright and Dr. Pusey, 
and he argues in a way that would have pleased them, but is 
not entirely satisfactory to many modern minds, He justifies 
the damnatory clauses from Scripture, maintains that they 
are not absolute but conditional, though the condition is 
not stated, and pleads that they must not be taken apart 
from other and more mercifully-sounding statements. 


** Life, Death and Immortality.” By W. 0. E. Oesterley. London: 
Murray. 1911. 3s. 6d. net. 

The new analysis of the Bible, necessary as it is, merely lays 
a number of bones on the dissecting table and demonstrates 
the way in which they must have been put together. Anything 
more unlike the method of the old commentators, who dwelt 
lovingly and with awe on the majesty and beauty of pulsing 
flesh and blood, cannot be imagined. But as we have ex- 
changed the sanctuary for the anatomy school, it is good that 
the cutting-up process should be done well. Dr. Oesterley’s 
lectures trace very suggestively the conceptions of life, death 
and immortality through the Psalter. He observes that not 
only is a strongly spiritualising tendency observable in our 
Prayer Book version, but expressions which were understood 
figuratively by the Jewish collectors and editors of the Psalms 
can only have been intended literally by the original authors. 
Thus the Almighty really was conceived as indeed swooping 
upon the wings of the wind, as smashing (sic) literal heads of 
Leviathan, the sea-monster,-the rival of Deity, and as laying 
hold upon actual shield and buckler. Salvation, Dr. Oesterley 
contends, always meant a material deliverance, and sin was 
only ritual defect. This view is not easy to reconcile with 
the emphasis laid in the Psalter, as Dr. Oesterley shows, on 
original sin and the bias of human nature towards evil. And 
though it is true in the main that early notions were anthro- 
pomorphic, naive, and childlike, yet the highly metaphorical 
and imaginative use of language which is so characteristic of 
the East must have existed to some extent in the poetry of 
primitive Orientals. ‘‘ It may be confidently asserted,’’ says 
Dr. Oesterley, ‘‘ that in no literature that the world has 
ever known is the expression of the sense of Sin more 
touchingly or more whole-heartedly set forth than in some 
of the psalms of the Hebrews.’’ But this profound feeling 
of the need of a broken heart cannot have been a mere after- 
thought. Early conceptions are spiritualised by the fuller 
revelation, but only what is potentially ghostly can be made 
more so. Modern theories of development are apt to forget 
what development means, and even to use the expression of 
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a process by which true ideas and good practices are substi- 
tuted for false and vile ones. Yet the latter must have had 
a relative truth and goodness, and have performed a neces- 
sary part as preparatory to higher conceptions. In fact, if 
in attaining those higher conceptions we find the prepara- 
tory ones have been lost, the development has not been a 
true one. Thus, our modern idea of Divine kindness and 
gentleness is apt to go with a flabby incapacity for righteous 
indignation and indifference about truth and holiness. The 
Prayer Book revisers wish to get rid of the so-called 
“‘imprecatory’’ psalms. But, as Dr. Oesterley urges, ‘‘ the 
identification between the enemies of the godly and the 
enemies of God should be borne in mind. It is not always 
personal vengeance which is expressed, but a real zeal for 
God’s honour’’. We cannot agree with Dr. Oesterley that in 
the earlier psalms the condition of the righteous in Sheol is 
regarded as the same as that of the wicked, or that God is 
deemed to have nothing to do with the hereafter. But no 
doubt there was an extraordinary development in Jewish 
eschatology as the time drew near for Christ’s first coming. 


‘The Jewish Sources of the Sermon on the Mount.” By Gerald 
Friedlander. London: Routledge. 1911. 4s. 6d. net. 

This book is ‘‘ intended as a contribution to comparative 
theology’. It is really a clever, and at times bitter and 
sarcastic, attack upon Christianity as expounded in the so- 
called Sermon on the Mount, written from the standpoint of 
an educated but orthodox Jew. The writer is au fait with 
the various opinions held by New Testament critics, and 
adopts those which suit his purpose. He has no patience 
with the liberal or ‘“‘ modernist ” Jew, like Mr. Montefiore, 
who admits an intimate connexion between the religion of the 
Old Testament and that of the New and would recognise 
Jesus as the last and greatest of the Hebrew prophets. If 
the Gospels are trustworthy documents (which Mr. Fried- 
lander doubts), Jesus said nothing original, and everything 
good which is attributed to Him had been said better either 
in the Old Testament or in Jewish and Rabbinical literature. 


‘‘Famous Sermons by English Preachers.’ Edited with Intro 
ductory Notes by Douglas Macleane. London: Pitman. 1911- 
6s. net. 

It was a happy idea that prompted Canon Macleane to 
collect and publish these sermons ; we only wonder that no 
one ever thought of it before, but such happy ideas only 
come to men of wide reading and fine taste. His book will 
prove of even greater value to the student of English Church 
history than to the reader in search of personal edification, 
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for we own that the earlier.English preachers, Latimer, 
Andrewes, and Donne, leave us unmoyed; the strange thing 
is that they should have wielded the great power which 
history tells us they did. . But as a collection of historical 
documeiits Mr. Macleane's compilation is beyond all praise. 
Here, within the limits of a single volume, we have Laud’s 
dying address from the scaffold, South on ‘‘ Man created in 
the image of God’’ (the sermon in which occur the oft-quoted 
words ‘‘an Aristotle was but the rubbish of an Adam, and 
Athens but the rudiments of Paradise’) ; Hoadly on ‘‘ The 
Nature of Christ’s Kingdom’’, the sermon which resulted 
in the silencing of Convocation for 135 years; Bishop 
Horsley’s magnificent outburst of eloquence on the death of 
Louis XVI. ; Keble on ‘‘ National Apostasy ’’, and Hook on 
‘‘Hear the Church”; and Newman on “The Parting of 
Friends’’, the terribly pathetic last discourse that he 
preached in the Church of England ; no wonder that as he 
was preaching Pusey’s sobs could be heard all over Littlemore 
Church. Our thanks are due to Canon Macleane not only for 
his excellent selection but for the able introduction with 
which he has prefaced every sermon. 


‘‘The Kingdom and the Messiah.” By E. T. Scott. Edinburgh: 
Clark. 1911. 6s. net. 

Critics have long felt the difficulties raised by our Lord’s 
prophecies as to the latter days and the end of the world. 
There are.some passages in which He announces His return 
to judgment before the generation which had heard Him 
should have passed away; others in which He seems to 
prophesy a long course of life for His Church and an Advent 
indeed, not of Himself for judgment, but of the Hely Ghost 
for comfort. Can our Lord really have spoken in such 
different strains? Are they not contradictory? Many 
critics think so and solve the difficulty by rejecting the 
strains with which they disagree. Thus the thorough- 
going apocalyptists (that are hated of Dean Inge’s soul) 
mnaintain that Jesus was a child of His time and shared its 
beliefs and expectations, especially that of the speedy appear- 
ance of the Messiah in the clouds of heaven, and they reject 
the ‘‘ Johannine ’”’ passages as the product of later reflection 
on the part of the Church ; Dr. Inge would mete out exactly 
the same treatment to the apocalyptic passages. We 
welcome Dr. Scott’s volume because it is an able, and we 
think a successful, attémpt to show that there is no contra- 
diction between the two sets of passages, and that both may 
well have proceeded from the same speaker. Jesus was a 
child of His time in that He had to teach in its language 
and metaphors, and make use of current conceptions ; yet 
He was concerned with the spiritual interest rather than 
with the outward imagery of what He taught. He used 
the Apocalyptic visions of His countrymen; some think 
He shared them; but ‘‘ He concerned Himself little with 
the outward transformation of which we hear so much in 
the Apocalypses. He looked almost exclusively to the new 
moral life, and the closer communion with God, which would 
be realised under the more perfect conditions”’ ; and there 
is no need to reject any saying of our Lord’s simply because 
it is apocalyptic or because it is not apocalyptic. It is true 
that it is a very human Christ who is presented to us in 
Dr. Scott’s pages, 2 Christ who has not only His limitations, 
but His doubts and uncertainties, even as to His own future 
and Messianic claims, But in spite of this, the book is a 
real step towards a more conservative position and a sounder 
view of our Lord and His teaching, and it is only now 
and then that the author seems at pains to give an elaborate 
explanation of Christ’s words or actions, when the traditional 
interpretation is simpler and more satisfactory. 


“The Hexaplar Psalter: being the Book ef Psalms in Six English 
Versions.” Edited by W. Aldis Wright. Cambridze: At the 
University Press. 1911. 

- A careful and convenient reprint of the six important 

English versions in parallel columns. These are: that of 

Coverdale (1535), the first complete English translation of 

the Bible; the ‘“‘Great Bible”? (1539), or revision, made 

chiefly by Coverdale, of Matthew’s 1537 edition ; the Geneva 
version (1560), the product of English é¢xiles at Geneva 
during the reign of Queen Mary; the ‘“ Bishops’ Bible ’’ 

(1568), called so from the Bishops who prepared it in 

the following reign under the supervision of Archbishop 

Parker; and the Authorised end Revised Versions. Of 

these it was the second, the ‘Great Bible’’, that furnished 

the text for our own Prayer Book version ; save in spelling, 
the differences between the two are insignificant. Mr. Aldis 

Wright’s name is a sufficient guarantee that the work of 

editing is done as well as it can be done, and students of 

the Psalms will be glad to possess such an excellent book of 
reference. 


“Creed and the Creeds: their Function in Religion.” Being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1911.” By J. H. Skrine. London; 
Longmans. 1911. 7s. 6d. net. 

Those of us who are used to Bampton Lectures have learnt 
to expect, at any rate, one thing in them: they will always 
be wider than their titles. When the true Oxford man 
tackles a subject he first puts it in its right place by 
referring it to a larger whole; and Mr, Skrine’s lectures 
accordingly move over a far larger extent of territory than 
that which belongs strictly to the Creeds. He must settle 
for himself and us what is meant by salvation, life, belief, 
faith, etc., before he can discuss their relation to creeds ; 
and these take up a great deal of his time. And we must 
confess that he sometimes settles things for himself without 
settling them for us; Mr. Skrine is a poet and a mystic, 
and consequently he often sees things instead of arguing 
them out ; but the mystic’s visions and conclusions are not 
always intelligible to the prosaic mind, and when intelligible 
they are not always acceptable ; for the mystic is incapable 
of that self-testing and self-criticism which is such a valuable 
substitute for criticism by others. Time after time in these 
lectures we meet arguments, conclusions, allegories, that 
are quite obviously convincing to the preacher; they are 
the product of a life’s experience and have become part of 
his very self ; they must be treated with respect, and watched 
with interest, if only as psychological phenomena ; but apart 
from him, and his earnestness and learning, they do not 
greatly appeal to us. For instance, we cannot base our: 
belief in immortality as triumphantly as he does upon our 
inward conviction that this or that dead friend must be 
really alive; sad to say, we have known people who have 
had equally firm convictions that their dead friends were 
really dead; which set of convictions is true? and why? 
When we ask this question we have given up the conviction- 
argument. In the later lectures we come into closer contact 
with the creeds and with modern difficulties ; what are we 
to do when our own personal creed does not square with the 
creed of the Church? The answer given is, Do not destroy 
the Church’s formula, or even alter it; but re-interpret it. 
No doubt this is lawful up to a certain point; but who 
shall decide where the interpreting stops and the explaining- 
away begins ? 


‘Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15me Fevrier. 

The most attractive paper in this number, which is a 
little heavy, is an excellent review of M. de Freycinet’s 
‘Souvenirs’? by M. Henri Welschinger. It is, perhaps 
naturally, very difficult for French memoir-writers of to-day 
to keep away from the unhappy memories of the war of 
1870. M. de Freycinet devotes a great part of his book 
to this subject. He seems as the result of his long experience 
to have made some wise reflections on the crying need of 
France. This, he seems to think, and the reviewer agrees 
with him, is the spirit of discipline. ‘‘The second evil’’, 
he says, ‘‘from which the national defence suffered and 
from which it would still suffer is lack of discipline. 
Exact and rigorous discipline in things small as well’ 
as great is indispensable to armies. If contempt for 
authority and revolt haunt the minds of young recruits, 
all is over at once with national defence and internal. 
security.” 


For this Week’s Books see pages 250 and 252. 
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Pleasure Cruises 


y S.Y. “*VECTIS” 
From MARSEILLES (Rail and Sea connections from London), 


CONSTANTINOPLE in APRIL. 
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Mrs. 
SUBJECT: 


The Path to Initiation 
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HIBBERT LECTURES ON 
ZOROASTRIANISM. 


The second course of the new series of Hibbert Lectures will be 
given by the Rev. J. H. MOULTON, M.A., D.Lit., D.D., on 
ZOROASTRIANISM. 

The Lectures will be delivered in the UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON, South Kensington, on Tuesdays, February 27, March 5 
and 12, April 30, and May 7 and 14, at Three o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

Admission free without ticket. Syllabus will be sent on receipt 
of post card addressed to the Secretary, University Hall, Gordon 


Square, W.C. 
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Secretary to the Trustees. 
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who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, including 
James of Hereford Scholarship, value £35 per annum, with preference for boys 
born, educated or residing in Herefordshire. Also, open to all, three Army 
Scholarships, two Old Cheltonian Scholarships, one Francis Wyllie Scholarship. 
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Friday, Marcha, to Tuesday, March 5, inclusive. 
F, G. KENYON, 


British Museum, February 1912, Director and Principal Librarian. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 
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The Saturday Review. 


24 February, 1912 


T.& T. CLARK. 


HASTINGS’ ENCYCLOPZADIA 
OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. 


“No book more generally indispensable to the student or 
to the thoughtful man has been attempted in this generation. 
It is a library in itself, its writers are men of world-wide reputa- 
tion, its co — ement is admirable, and its possession 
must a _prvilege.”"— An early review of 
Vol. in Daily Post. 


Volume Four now ready. Price, in cloth, 28s. net ; and in half 
morocco, 34s, net. 
Complete Prospectus Free. 


GREECE AND BABYLON: a 
ae of Mesopotamian, Anatolian, and Hellenic 

By Bewis R. FARNELL, D.Litt. 7s. 6d. 

“A most careful and luminous exposition of his subject. The book well 
deserves study throughout.” —Spectator. 

A HISTORY OF CREEDS AND CONFES- 
SIONS OF FAITH IN CHRISTEN- 
DOM AND BEYOND. 

By Prof. W. A. CURTIS, B.D., D.Litt. 


** A learned and exhaustive work.” — Times. 


THE RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT 
CELTS. 
By Canon J. A. MacCULLOCH, D.D. 10s. net. 


“The chapters on taboos and on the future life are excellent. On the whole 
the reader finds wide learning, in combination with common sense, which 
grants us some clear glimpses through the Celtic mist.”"—Dr. ANDREW LANG. 


FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE. 
By the Very Rev. DEAN INGE, D.D. 4s. 6d. ‘net. 


THE ESCHATOLOGICAL QUESTION IN 
THE GOSPELS: and other Studies in 
recent New Testament Criticism. 

By Rev. CYRIL W. EMMET, M.A. 6s, net. 


— IDEALS OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


10s. 6d. net. 


Hebrew, Greek, and Roman. 
By Prof. R. H. KENNETT, B.D. ; Mrs. ADAM, M.A. ; 
and Prof. H. Ms GWATKIN, D.D. 3s, net. 


ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. 
; By Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D. In _ Three 
Volumes : 1509-1575, 1575-1649, 1649-1702. 35, net each. 


BIBLE STUDIES. Contributions, chiefly from 
Papyri and Inscriptions, to the history of the 
Language, Literature and Religion of Hellenistic 
Judaism and Primitive Christianity. 


By Prof. G. ADOLF DEISSMANN, D.D. Second 
Edition, 9s, 

THE GOSPEL HISTORY AND ITS 
TRANSMISSION. 


By Prof. F.C. BURKITT, D.D. Third Edition, 6s. net, 
THE RELIGIOUS TEACHERS OF 
GREECE. 


By the late Dr. JAMES ADAM. Edited, with a Memoir, 
by his Wife. Second Edition, 10s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


~ Principal T. M. LINDSAY, LL.D. Two Volumes, 
10s. 6d. each. 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE GREEK 
TESTAMENT. According to the Texts 
of Westeott and Hort, Tischendorf, and the 
English Revisers. 

Edited by Dr. W. F. MOULTON and Prof. A. S. 
GEDEN, D.D. Second Edition, cloth, 26s. net; and in 
half morocco, 81s. 6d. net. 


DR. JAMES HASTINGS’ 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


“‘The standard authority for Biblical students of the 
‘epresent generation.”— Times. 


In Five Volumes. Published pri¢e per volume in cloth, 28s, 
and in half-morocco, 34s, to 36s, = 


T. & T. CLAR 


London Agents: 


EDINBURGH 
s AND LONDON. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. LTD. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART, 
Rembrandt’s Etchings (Arthur M. Hind). Vols. I. and If, 
Methuen. 21s. net. 


BioGRAPHY. 
Cardinal De Retz (1613-1679) (David Ogg). Methuen. 6s. net, 
Boswell’s Autobiography (Percy Fitzgerald). Chatto and 
Windus. 12s. 6d. net. 
FIcTION, 
A Long Shadow (Gwendolen Pryce). Cassell. 6s. 
The Written Law (Frances G. Knowles-Foster); Sons of State 


(Winifred Graham). Mills and Boon. 62. each. 

Little Brother (Gilbert Cannan). Heinemann. 68. 

The Guests of Hercules (C. N. and A. M. Williamson). Methuen, 
6s. 

Manalive (G. K. Chesterton). Nelson. 22. 

A Chord once Struck (John Somers). Murray and Evenden. 6s, 

Pomander Walk (Louis N. Parker). Lane. 6s. 

The Victories of Olivia (Evelyn Sharp). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Malabar Magician (F. E. Penny). Chatto and Windus. 6s, 

The House of Robershaye (Emma Brooke). Smith, Elder. 6x, 

The Perfect Gentleman (Harry Graham). Arnold. 6s. 

A Lost Interest (Mrs. George Wemyss) ; The Good Girl (Vincent 
O‘Sullivan); Paul’s Paragon (W. E. Norris). Constable, 
6s, net each. 

Joseph in Jeopardy (Frank Danby); The Quest of Glory 
(Marjorie Bowen). Methuen. 6%. each, 

The Labyrinth of Life (E. A. U. Valentine); A Prodigal 
Daughter (Hattie Fell), 6s. each; The Book of Simple 
Delights (Walter Raymond), 3s. 6d. Dent. 


History AND ARCHZXOLOGY. 
The Early English Dissenters in the Light of Recent Research 
(1550-1641), (Champlin Burrage). Two Vols. Cambridge; 
At the University Press. 20s. net. 
American Colonial Government (1696-1765) (Oliver Morton 
Dickerson). Cleveland : Clark. $4.00 net. 


NatvuraL History. 


|. Distribution and Origin of Life in America (Robert Francis 


Scharff). Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Ox and its Kindred (R. Lydekker). 
REFERENCE Books 
Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 1912. ‘Whittaker. 3s. 6d, 
net. 
The School-Master’s Year Book and Directory (1912). 12s. 6d, 
net. 
The Public Schools’ Year Book (H. F. W. Deane). 
Press. 3s. 6d. net. 


Methuen. 6s. 


Year Book 


REPRINTs. 

‘* Everyman’s Library”: The Life of Mozart (Edward Holmes); 
The Survey of London (John Stow) ; Leaves of Grass (Walt 
Whitman); The Muses’ Pageant (W. M. L. Hutchinson), 
Vol. I.; Wilhelm Meister (Wolfgang von Goethe), Vols. I 
and II.; The Principles of Political Economy (David 
Ricardo), Arthurian Chronicles (Wace and Layamon); Two 
Years before the Mast (Richard Henry Dana); A Discourse 
on Method (René Descartes) ; The Invisible Playmate, W. V. 
Her Book (William Canton); Piers Plowman (Arthur 
Burrell); Childhood Boyhood (Count Leo Tolstoy). Dent. 
ls. net each. 

The Forest Lovers; The Queen’s Quair (Maurice Hewlett). 
Macmillan. 2s. net. 

The Political Economy of Art; Unto this Last; 
Lilies (John Ruskin). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. n 

Continued on page 252. 


Sesame and 


**OFf Diego Ramirez, where the Ilde-fonsos roar, 
There’s gold, there’s gold, there’s gold galore.” 


WINGS OF DESIRE 
WINGS OF DESIRE 


6s. By M. P. WILLCOCKS 


Author of ‘‘ The Wingless Victory,” ‘‘ The Way Up,” &€. 


Miss Willcocks’ new novel is in framework 

the tale of a treasure hunt, in subject a study 

of character. It is not improbable that “ Wings 

of Desire” will be found the most brilliant 
work of 1912. 


JOHN LANE, LONDON & NEW YORK. 
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The Saturday Review 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S List. 


REMINISCENCES of the YUKON. 
By the Hon. STRATFORD TOLLEMACHE. With 
Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. : 

Daily Chronicle.—‘* Mr. Tollemache’s book is one to be taken with 
ealieainn and while it is well informed it is also well presented, thoroughly 
interesting. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF CLARA 
SCHUMANN. Clara Wieck and her Time. 


By FLORENCE MAY, Author of ‘ The Life of Johannes 
Brahms.” With Portrait, 12s. 6d. net. 


CURRENT POLITICAL PROBLEMS 
With Pros and Cons. By Sir J. D. REES, K.C.I.E., 
Author of the Real India,” &c. 5s. net. 


MONETARY ECONOMICS. 
By W. W. CARLILE, Author of ‘Economic Method 
and Economic Fallacies,” &c. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE FRAMEWORK OF HOME 
RULE. By ERSKINE CHILDERS, Author of ‘* The 
Riddle of the Sands,” &c. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Times.— It is a work of great ability and will am either 
Unionists or Home Rulers for the effort for which it calls.” oly repay 


CATHOLICISM and THE MODERN 
MIND: A Contribution to Religious Unity and 
Progress. With a Prefatory Letter to Pope Pius X. 
By MALCOLM QUIN, Author of *‘ Notes on a Progressive 
Catholicism,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


MODERN THEORIES OF DIET 
and their Bearing upon Practical Dietetics. 
By ALEXANDER BRYCE, M.D., D.P.H., Author of 
‘*The Laws of Life and Health,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


An amusing new book by the author of 
‘* Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless Homes.” 


THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN. 


A Guide to Social Aspirants. By HARRY 
GRAHAM. Illustrated by Lewis Baumer. 6s 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 


1912 EDITION NOW READY. 


DEBRETT’S 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


and the 


JUDICIAL BENCH. 
Ilustrated with Armorial Bearings. 


A complete Parliamentary Guide with detailed Bio- 
gtaphies, revised by the M.P.’s and Judges themselves, 
Christian and Surnames of successful and unsuccessful 
Candidates, and full Polling Statistics of the last two 
General Elections, checked by the Returning Officers. 
An Abridged Peerage List of Privy Council, Explana- 
tions of Technical Parliamentary Expressions and 
Usage, and Biographies of Judges of High and County 
Courts, Recorders, Colonial Judges, &c. 


560 pp., Cloth Gilt, 7s. 6d., net; Half Calf, 10s. 6d. net. 


London: DEAN & SON, LTD., 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 


MACMILLAN'S NEW BOOKS 
Ruins of Desert Cathay. 


Personal Narrative of Explorations in Central Asia and 
Westernmost China. 


By M. AUREL STEIN. 


With numerous Illustrations, Colour Plates, Panoramas, 
and Maps from Original Surveys. 2 vols. Royal 8vo, 
42s. net. 

Scotsman.—** One of the most attractive books of 
travel that have appeared in any language for many years 
past, this volume owes its attraction to the sheer merit of 
the achievements it records, . . . The book is excellently 
printed, and the illustrations are admirable. The coloured 
plates and the photographic reproductions are exceptionally 
clear.” 


The True Temper of Empire, 
with Corollary Essays. sir 


CHARLES BRUCE, G.C.M.G, 8vo. 5s. net. 
Scotsman.—‘*A book that should be read with profit 


by all readers interested to have clear views of the nature 
and trend of Imperialism as a force in living politics.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


National Insurance. By A. s. COMYNS 
CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, Barristers-at- 
Law, and J. H. TAYLOR, M.A., M.B., Member of 
the Council of the British Medical Association. With 
a Preface by the Right Hon. D, LLOYD GEORGE, 
M.P. 8vo. 6s. net. 


An Introduction to the Study 


of Prices, wiTH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE HISTORY OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 
By WALTER T. LAYTON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


The Political Economy of Art: 
UNTO THIS LAST—SESAME AND LILIES— 
THE CROWN OF WILD OLIVE. By JOIN 
RUSKIN. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

[Library of English Classics. 
*, Other volumes of the Series can be had in uniform 
binding with this vol. 


Formal Logic: a Scientific and 
Social Problem. By F. C. S. 


SCHILLER, M.A., D.Sc., Author of ‘ Humanism : 
Philosophical Essays” and ‘‘ Studies in Humanism.” 
8vo. 10s. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 
An Historical Romance by a New Writer. 


Hieronymus Rides: Episodes in the Life 
of a Knight and Jester at the Court of Maximilian, 
King of the Romans. By ANNA COLEMAN LADD. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

Scotsman.—‘* Something of the fiery ¢/am, the rapid 
movement, the brilliant colouring, and the free play of the 
elemental passions which are characteristic of Maurice 
Hewlett’s romances is to be found in this remarkable story, 
which has qualities of its own that make it noteworthy, 
especially as a work coming from a woman's hand.” 


The Victories of Olivia and other 


Stories. By EVELYN SHAKP, Author of 
‘The Youngest Girl in the School,” &c. Extra 
crown 8yo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


A CHOICE LIBRARY, THE PROPERTY OF A COLLECTOR. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, February 26, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, a choice LIBRARY, the Property of a COLLECTOR (who is giving up 
his Town Residence), including Collections of First Editions of the Writings of 
Charles Dickens, W. M. Thackeray, H. Ainsworth, R. D. Blackmore, 
the Brontés, Thomas Carlyle, F. Marion Crawford, George Eliot, Henry Fielding, 
Oliver Goldsmith, Dr. Samuel Johnson, Charles Lamb, Charles Lever, 
Lord Lytton, Capt. Marryat, Sir Walter Scott, T. Smollett, Laurence Sterne, 
Dean Swift, &c.—Works illustrated by George Cruikshank, Bewick, Thackeray, 
Doyle, “ Phiz,” and others —Thackeray's Flore et Zephyr, 1836—[Barrow (Jobn)] 
King Glumpus, 1837, and the Exquisites, 1839, illustrated by W. M. Thackeray— 
scarce Works relating to Scotland-—Goldsmith's Deserted Village, and Retaliation, 
First Editions—Milton’s Paradise Lost, First Edition, First Title—Sheraten’s 
Cabinet Maker’s Drawing Book, 1791-93—Chippendale’s The Gentleman and 
Cabinet Maker's Director, 1762—Hepplewhite’s Cabinet Maker, 1788—Relics, &c., 
of Eugene Aram—Spitzer Collection—Autograph Letters, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


At Messrs. KNIGHT, ROOMS, 20 HANOVER 


RE, W. 
By direction of the Right Honourable Lord William Cecil, Removed from 
Didlington Hall, Norfolk. 


ANCIENT URBINO, DERUTA, anp GUBBIO 
MAJOLICA, anp LIMOGES ENAMELS, 


comprising 

A pair of 17th century candlesticks, a eee cover, by Leonard Limousin, 1542, 
enamelled with subjects representing Diana and Actaeon ; a 16th century oblong 
plaque, en grisaille, an oval ditto, by Jean Courtois, ‘‘ The Flight of Medea 
and Jason from Aeetes” ; another, signed I.D.C., of the Crucifixion, in colour 
and gold; a Rhodian dish, an Urbino standing salt cellar, christening dishes, 
plates, stands, pilgrim bottle, &c. Also other properties, including some fine 
specimens of old English, French, and Oriental porcelain in figures, groups, 
dessert services, Italian and French bronzes, carved ivories, &c., which Messrs. 


kK NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY will SELL by 
AUCTION, on FRIDAY, March 1, 1912, at one o'clock precisely. 
On view two days prior, from ten to five o’clock. 
Catalogues free of the Auctioneers, 20 Hanover Square, W. 


Naval Military Record 


Royal Dockyards Gazette. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 


LORD BRASSEY, addressing the Cape Town Naval Volunteers 
in February, 1910, said:—‘‘ As I shall not have another 
opportunity of speaking in this country, it is proper that I 
should make known the very latest facts in connection with 
the Navy. My information is gleaned from ‘The Naval 
and Military Record,’ quite the best Service journal, the 
latest number of which has just reached me.” Lord Brassey 
also quoted at considerable length from ‘‘The Record’s” 
leading article on the progress of the Dockyards during 
the past year. 


London and Private Wire Office: 47 FLEET ST., E.C. 
Chief Office : 31 GEORGE STREET, PLYMOUTH. 


M SS. wanted. Special openings for Short Stories, dramatic in 
é * style and original in subject.—Northern Newspaper Syndicate, 
endal. 


Ficti 
SIXPENCE, Every Tuesday, | 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES, 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


«” You do not only g'ance at “‘ THE BYSTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM, 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, Huntinc, LAWN TENNIS, 


Published by the Proprietors of the “GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


Scnoor Booxs. 

Children of the Dawn (Elsie Finnimore Buckley). 1s. Mae- 
millan. Parts. I. and IT. 

A New Algebra (S. Barnard). Macmillan. 4s. 

A First German Book on the Direct Method (G. T. Ungoed), 
2s. 6d.; Thucydides, Book IV. (A. W. Spratt); Solutions of 
the Exercises in Godfrey and Siddons’ Solid Geometry (C, L, 
Reaven), 5s. net; Nineteenth Century Essays (George 
Sampson), 2s. Cambridge: At the University Press. 2s, 

Elementary Regional and Practical Geographies (David Frew), 
6d.; A Soldier's Son (Annette Lyster) ; Holidays at Sandy 
Bay (E. 8. Buckheim) ; The Heroes (Kingsley Heroes) ; The 
Lady of the Fountain and other Tales from the Mabinogion, 
Blackie. 1s. net each. 

An Experimental Course of Physical Chemistry 
Frederick Spencer). Bell. 3s. 6d. 

SCIENCE. 

Critique of Pure Kant: or a Real Realism (Charles Kirkland 

Wheeler). Boston : Arakelyan Press. 


(James 


THEOLOGY. 
Outlines of Liberal Judaism (Claude G. Montefiore). Macmillan, 
2s. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL. 


Morocco after Twenty-five Years (Dr. Robert Kerr). 
and Evenden. 10s. 6d. net. 

In the Carpathians (Lion Phillimore). Constable. 10s. 6d. net, 

VERSE AND Drama. 

The Seven against Thebes of Aeschylus (Edwyn Bevan). Arnold. 
2s. net. 

The Drone and other Plays (Rutherford Mayne). 
Maunsel. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Lamp of England and other Verses (R. R. G.). Foyle 
Printing Works. 

The Next Religion (Israel Zangwill). Heinemann. 2:. 6d. net. 

Verses (W. J. E. Haslam). Constable. 2s. 6d. net. 

Translations from Heine and Goethe (Philip G. L. Webb). 
Fifield. 2s. 6¢. net. 

The Secret Woman (Eden Phillpotts). Duckworth. 2s, 

Shakespeare's End and other Irish Plays (Conal O'Riordan), 
Swift. 3s. 6d. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Change in the Village (George Bourne). Duckworth. 5s. net. 

Current Political Problems with Pros and Cons (Sir J. D. Rees). 
Arnold. 5s. net. 

Delhi and the Durbar (John Finnemore). Black. 1s. 6d. net. 

Happy Garden, The (Mary Ansell). Cassell. 6s. net. 

Introduction to the Study of Prices, An (Walter T. Layton). 
Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 

Labour Unrest, The (Fred Henderson). Jarrold. 2s. 6d. net. 


Murray 


Dublin 


net. 

My Idealed John Bullesses (Yoshio Markino), 6s. net; The 
Gardener and the Cook (Lucy H. Yates), 3s. 6d. net; In 
Praise of Oxford (Thomas Seccombe), Constable, 6s, net. 

New Light on Consumption (Arthur Lovell). Simpkin, Marshall. 

Old Stories and Sayings from Japan and China, Old Stories, 
Sayings, India, Ceylon, Old Stories and Sayings of the Con- 
tinent of Africa. (Isa Fyvie Mayo). Daniel. 1s, net each. 

REVIEWS AND MaGazines For Fesrvuary.—The Atlantic Monthly, 
1s.; Mercure de France, 1/. 50c.; The Open Court, 10c.; 
The University Magazine. 


No. 720 of SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE 
Consists or SECOND-HAND BOOKS on 
METEOROLOGY AND TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM, 
a SUPPLEMENT oF works on 


AIRMANSHIP. 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King, 
140 STRAND, W.C., & 43 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. Codes: Unicode and A.B.C. 
Telephones ; (Strand) Central 1515. (Piccadilly) Mayfair 3601. 


THE HISTORY 
FREEMASONRY. 


By ROBERT F, GOULD. 


In Three volumes, practically new, 21S. ‘* FREEMASONRY,” 
clo Saturday Review, 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Che Sorrows of Ireland. 


By “PAT.” 1s. net. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO, 


Tallis Street, E.C, 


1o King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Manual of the Kashmiri Language, A (George A. Grierson). 12s, | 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
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MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 


Business Knowledge pays big dividends to all who are connected in 
any way whatever with business. The Investor—The Stockbroker— 
The Company Promoter—The Lawyer — Accountant — Secre’ 
Manager—Chief Clerk—Junior Clerk—can learn from MODERN 
BUSINESS PRACTICE vital facts which will enable him to increase 
his profits or his earning power to a truly remarkable extent. 


AUTHORITATIVE ADVICE ONLY. 


A Book which is to deal with Business usefully and practically must 
be authoritative. A practical man will not follow outside advice unless 
it comes from ‘*a man who knows what he is talking about.” Every 
subscriber to MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE will have the 
benefit of advice from the following CELEBRATED BUSINESS 


MEN: 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD NUNBURNHOLME 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD FURNESS 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR EDGAR SPEYER 
SIR THOMAS J. LIPTON, BART. 
SIR ROBERT W. PERKS 
WALTER MARTIN 
MESSRS. W. & A. GILBEY 
SIR THOMAS PINK 
JOHN LAWRIE 
A. W. GAMAGE 
SIR THOMAS BROOKE-HITCHINGS 
THOMAS J. BARRATT, D.L. 
L. G. CHIOZZA MONEY, M.P. 
MAX RITTENBERG 


NO BRANCH OR BUSINESS FORGOTTEN. 


There is nothing the Business Man ought or might wish to know con- 
cerning business that is not covered by this comprehensive book. 


MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE teaches How to Bu a 
Business—How to Run a Business—How to Advertise—How to Deal 
with Income Tax—How to Keep Account Books—How to Conduct 
Correspondence—How to Estimate Costs—How to File Corre- 
spondence —Business Data, Quotations, etc.—Ilow to Ship Goods— 
How to Appoint an Agent—How to Constitute a Partnership— How 
to Form a Limited Liability Company—How to Insure—How to Deal 
with Business Disputes—How to Read the Money Article—How to 
Understand the Stock Lists—How to Deal with your Banker—How 
to Organise a Mail Order Department—How to Organise a Dispatch 
Department — How to Avoid Legal Disputes — How to Treat 
Employees—How to Prepare Card Indexes—How to Sell Goods. 


THE CHEAPEST BOOK OF ITS KIND. Not only is 
MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE the most up-to-date and 
authoritative book on business, it is also the cheapest. The work will 
be completed in eight volumes at 7s. 6d. net per volume. You can 
ensure receipt of all these profit bringing volumes, as they come from 
the press, by filling up the attached order form NOW ! 


To the Gresham Publishing Company, 

34-5 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please send me a complete copy of ‘*MODERN BUSINESS 
PRACTICE” in eight volumes, at 7s. 6d. net per volume, 
delivering the first volume now, and one volume every two 
months until completion. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 
VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK M.A, 
sth Edition Revised, 6s., 
30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 


NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL, 100 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 

NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 

SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 

i/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the Leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. kant, tis 
Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmou » Sidmouth, Teignmou 
Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The 4 
Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, 
Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley Severn Valle . Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Towyn, 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, 
Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, 
Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, Buxton, Matlock, The Peak, 
= orwich, Yarmouth, Lowestott, Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands 

ould use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 
Post free from Darlington & Co., Llangollen. 


LiaNncoLten: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS. 
Paris anp New York: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers. 


Worcester, 


“Saturday” 
BRIDGE 


By W. DALTON. 


Dalton’s “Saturday” Britge is 
admitted to be the standard work 
on the best of card games. 

“Saturday” Bridge takes its name 
from the “Saturday Review,” in 
which its chapters first appeared, 
It is now in its Eleventh Thousand 
and may be had of all booksellers 
5s. net, or post free from the office 
of the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
10 King St., Covent Garden, 5s. 4d. 


A Companion Volume to “SATURDAY” BRIDGE 

is “Saturday” Huction Bridge, by HELLESPONT, 

3s. 6d. net, or 3s. 9d. post free. “$nferences at 

Bridge,” by W. DALTON, price 1s. net, or Is. I}d. 
post free. 


Mr. B. WENTWORTH VERNON, J.P., Chairman of the Ceylon 
Consolidated Rubber Estates, Ltd., says:—‘‘ Mr. William Wicherley, 
F.R.H.S., is one of the best-known authorities in the rubber world. 
1 do not think that anybody living is a greater authority on rubber 
than he is. He has lately written a most interesting little book called 
“The Whole Art of Rubber Growing,’ and I strongly recommend it 
to all the shareholders, for they will find it very instructive and 
pleasant reading.” 


THE 
WHOLE ART OF RUBBER-GROWING 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 
Now Ready. 5s. net. 


Mr. Wicherley is a practical planter, and his book is the result ot 
wide experience in various lands. The book is fully illustrated, and 
is written in a way whith makes it as great a pleasure to read as 
its hints are valuable. Its principal contents are :— 


TREES THAT COUNT: Hevea Braziliensis, 
Manihot Glaziovii, 
The New Manihots, 
The Ficus, 
Funtumia Elastica, 
and others. 


INTERPLANTING, TAPPING SYSTEMS, COST OF 
PLANTING, HABITS OF TREES, &c., &c. 


WITH A SPECIAL CHAPTER ON THE SOYA BEAN. 


Copies may be ordered through any Bookseller, or direct from 
the office (5s. 4d. post free.) 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s Historical Books 


‘* A history which is quite the best and most suited to a private library of any before the public.” —G/obe. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Edited by the Rey. W. HUNT, D.Litt., and R. LANE-POOLE, M.A., LL.D. 
In TWELVE VOLUMES, 8vo. price 7s. 6d. net each, or in SETS at £4 10s. net. 


Vol. I.—To 1066. 

Vol. II.—1066 to 1216. 
Vol. III.—1216 to 1377. 
Vol. IV.—1377 to 1485. 
Vol. V.—1485 to 1547. 
Vol. VI.—1547 to 1603. 
Vol. VII.—1603 to 1660. 


By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. 
By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, M.A. 
By T. F. TOUT, M.A. 

By C. OMAN, M.A. 

By H. A. L. FISHER, M.A. 

By A. F. POLLARD, M.A. 

By F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A. 


LORD MACAULA 
Complete Works. 


“ALBANY” EDITION. aes 12 Portraits. 12 vols. large crown 8vo. 
3s. €d. each, or £2 2s. the 


Vole. bau —HISTORY OF "ENGLAND, FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
JAN THE SECON 
Vols. VII.-X.—ESSAYS AND. ‘BIOGRAPHIES. 
Vols. XI. “XI —SPEECHES, LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c., and INDEX. 


Uniform with the above. 
THE LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By SIR G. 
YAN, Bart. Large crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
*,* tes Enlarged and Compiete Edition, with a New Preface and 
an Additional Chapter. 


History of England, from the Accession 
of James II. popyrar EpITION. 


Essays, with Lays of Ancient Rome, &c. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
aa SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations to 
the ‘‘ Lays.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches, 
and Poems. poputar EDITION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
*.* A Complete List of Lord Macaulay's Works sent on application. 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


History of England, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 


12 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Short Studies on Great Subjects, 


CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 

POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo 3s. 6d. each. 

POCKET EDITION. 5 vols. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. net each volume ; leather, 
3s. net each vo'ume. 


The English in Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


English Seamen in the Sixteenth 
Century. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, suitable for Presentation, 6s. ret. 

The Divorce of Catherine Oceana; or, England and her 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. 


_ 3 vols. crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. €d. 


of Aragon. Colonies. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. a 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
38. 
The Spanish Story of the The English in the West 
Armada, and other Essays. Indies. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 


Ceesar; a Sketch. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Life and Letters of | 
Erasmus. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Council of Trent. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 


With 9 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Thomas Carlyle: 
A History of his Life. 
1795-1835, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 
1834-1881, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 
Selections from the 
Writings of James 
_ Anthony Froude. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. €d. 


SIR _ SPENCER WALPOLE. 
History of England from the Conclu- 
sion of the Great War in 1815-1858. 

6 vol rown 8vo. €s. each. 
The History of Twenty.Five Years 
(1856-1880). 


8vo. Vols. I. & II., 1856-1870. 24s. net. Vols. III. & IV., 1870-1880. 21s. net. 


Vol. VIII.—1660 to 1702. 
Vol. IX.—1702 to 1760. 
Vol. X.—1760 to 18or. 
Vol. XI.—1801 to 1837. 


By RICHARD LODGE, M.A. 

By I. S. LEADAM, M.A. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt, 

By the Hon. G. C. BRODRICK, D.C.L, 
and J. FOTHERINGHAM, M.A, 

By SIDNEY LOW, M.A., and LLOYD 
C. SANDERS, B.A. 


Vol. XII.—1837 to 1901. 


SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 


History of England, from the Accession 
of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 
1603- 1642. 1o vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 

History of the Great Civil War. 
1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 

History of the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate. 1649-1656. 


58. net 


The Student’s History of England: 


With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


A School Atlas of English History: 


A Companion Atlas to Gardiner’s ‘‘ Student's History of England.” With 
66 Maps and 22 Plans of Battles, &c. Fep. 4to. 5s. 


MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
A History of the Papacy, 1378-1527. 


6 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


The Right Hon. 
Sir GEORGE O1TO TREVELYAN, Bart. 


The American Revolution. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 6vo. Part I. (out of print). Part II., 2 vols, 
2ts. net. Part III., ras. 6d. net. 


CABINET EDITION. Crown 6vo. 
Parts I. and II.). 5s. net each. 


WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 1700-1760, ¥ 
IIL. and IV. 1760-1784, 36s. Vols. V. and VI. 1784- 1793, 36s. VIL 
and VIII. 1793-1200, 36s. 

CABINET EDITION, ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo. ss. net each, 
IRELAND. 5 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


Vols. I., III. (comprising 


Democracy and Liberty. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 
CABINET EDITION. 


Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland: 
Flood, Grattan, O’Connell. 

2 vols. Svo. 25s. net. 
History of European Morals, 


from Augustus to Charlemagne. 


CABINET EDITION. 
POPULAR EDITION. 


History of the Spirit of Rationalism 


in Europe. 


CABINET EDITION. 
POPULAR EDITION. 


Historical and Political Essays. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 8vo. 6d. net. 
CABINET EDITION. Crown 8vo. ss. net. 


The Map of Life. 


A Memoir of the Right Hon. William 
Edward Hartpole Lecky. 


By his Wife. With Portraits. Seconp Impression. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. ros. net. 


2 Vols. crown 8vo. ros. net. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. as. 6d. net. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. ros. net. 
In OnE VoLuME, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE 


LEANING SPIRE. 


By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 
@ 


“A caustic humour and a grim sense of futility are in 
many of them ; others have a gentle pity and a fervent 
love of the beautiful and the natural. They all show 
a fine appreciation of and conversance with literary 
form.’”’—Morning Leader. 


“The writer gives to each that subtle touch of 
genius that makes one wonder how such simply told 
narratives are so full of interest.” 

The Englishman (Calcutta). 


“It is many years since I read a collection of short 
stories with so exquisite a charm.’-—Everybody’s Weekly. 


**So near to the thing that is all nature.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


“Polished steel.”.—Academy. “ Clever stories.”— 
Sunday Times. ‘Sketches of rare quality . . . delicacy 
of finish gives them a peculiar charm.’’—Nottingham 
Guardian. ‘‘ Atmosphere, incident, subtle characteri- 
sation . . . fine workmanship . . . perfect of their 
kind.’’—A berdeen Free Press. 


“Fine literary qualities. . . immensely far removed 
from the present average.’-—Lucas Malet. 

“A distinct charm of their own. .. yet we think 
he writes not so much with any idea of charming 


anybody as of fulfilling his own pleasure.” 
Johannesburg Star. 


ALSTON RIVERS, 2/6 
21-2 Brooke Street, Holborn. a 


LA REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE 


REVUE 


FONDEE EN 4863. — DIRECTEUR : DumoULIN. 


Est a la téte des Revues francaises — depuis pris d'un demi-sidcle — 
¢parl’honorabilité, la variété et l’éclat de sa rédaction, 


Chaque semaine elle publie de brillants articles diplomatiques et 
politiques; une nouvelle ou un roman ; de spirituelles critiques litté- 
raire, dramatique et artistique; des études d'histoire, de philoso- 
phie; une poésie; une chronique sur la vie parisienne ; etc. 


Ses collaborateurs sont des''Membres de l’Académie frangaise, 
de l'Institut, du Parlement, de l'Université, etc. 


Elle est indispensable aux Anglais, qui désirent se tenir au 
courant de la littérature, de l'art et de la politique de la France, 


Abonnement : six mois, 20 fr.; un an, 35 fr. 
PARIS — 41 dis, rue de Chateaudun — PARIS 


THINGS JAPANESE, 


Political, Commercial, and Social, are of great interest to 
many business men in Great Britain. The latest Political 
News, the best Commercial Information, and the most 
Interesting General News and Special Articles appear in 
er, the 
bij 


JAPAN WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 


Published in Kobe every Thursday, and delivered in 

England by post, vid Siberia, in 17 days. The Japan 

Weekly Chronicle consists of 42 pages, slightly larger than 

those of the Saturday Review, and is published at 25 sen 

per copy (6d.). Post free for 12 months, Yen 13 (26s.), 

Subscriptions and advertisements received at the London 
Office, 131 Fleet Street, E.C, 


THE RUBBER WORLD 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue coniains : 


WAX IN RUBBER GOODS. 
Potts, M.Sc. 


CHERSONESE., 
THE TROESAN. 

DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF 
BATANG MALAKA. 
THE RUBBER GROWERS’ ASSOCIA- 

TION. | 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6 ; 
Abroad, 8/8. 


By H. E. 


Vol. lll. of the RUBBER WORLD, containing 27 of X.Y.Z.’s 
Estimates, Now Ready. Price 5s., post free 5s. 6d.; 
Abroad, post free 6s. 


The RUBBER WORLD is the completest record of Plantation 
and Financial Interests. The Volumes make invaluable reference books. 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW is procurable at any 

of the fellowing Continental Towns. In the event 

of difficulty at other Towns, the publisher would 
be glad to be informed. 


AUSTRIA. 
FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrisch. MARIENBAD: E. A. 
Gotz, Library. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 
ANTWERP : O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, 5 Avenue 
de Keyser. BRUSSELS: Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue de 
Persil. ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 


FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ: V. T e, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE: 
D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barres MARSEILLES : Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No. 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme. 
Sinet, Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna ; 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: F. Tennant Pain, 
18 rue Favart; The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s Library, 
37 Ave. de l’Opéra; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue Castiglione, and 
the principal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway Stations. TROU- 
VILLE : Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 


GERMANY. 
BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 & 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
rsonenbahnhof. HAMBURG: J. W. Basedow, 19/21 
HOMBURG : F. Schick, Li . HEIDEL- 
BERG: H. Ruhlmann, 9 Leopoldstrasse. STUTTGART : 
Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonen of. 


ITALY. 
FLORENCE: B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuoni. MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES: Detken & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. ROME: Luigi Piale, Piazza di Spagna. 
TURIN: Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 


SWITZERLAND, 
BALE: Festersen & Lil 


Gustav Frey, Library. GENEV. 
Pecolat. PAUSANNE: Th. Roussy, Rue du 


LUCERNE: A. Gebhardt, Library. ONTREUX : C. 
Faist, Library. ST. MORITZ BAD: C. B. Faist, Library. 
VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


BARCELONA : Louis Berge, 7 Rambla Estudios. LISBON: 
A. R. Galvao, 18 Praga de Terceira. 


and Kiosques. BERNE: 
: Naville & Co., 6/8 rue 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN. . 
BERGEN: F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISTIANIA: 
tortingsgaden. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S 
Spring Announcements I9I2 


N 

ART. | BIOGRAPHY, &c. 

*Romanesque Architecture in France. ‘J. Pierpont Morgan: His Life Story. 
Edited by De ULIUS BAUM. With 226 Full-page Plates. By CARL HOVEY. Demy 8vo., Ilustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 
ato. 2§s. net. The Life of Friedrich Nietzsche. 

*Baroque Architecture and Sculpture By Frau FOERSTER-NIETZSCHE. Translated by 

in Italy. ANTONY M. LUDOVICI. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 


Edited by CORRADO RICCI. ~ With 274 Full-page Plates. My Reminiscences of Germany. 
4to. 25s. net. By SIDNEY WHITMAN. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Epochs of Chinese and Japanese | 
By ERNEST FRANCISCO FENOLLOSA, Two volumes, SCIENCE 
with over 100 Plates in monochrome and colour. Crown 4to. nf 
36s. net. bd "A New Logic. 

The Technique of Paintin x By CHAS. MERCIER, M.D. Demy 8vo., 10s. net. 
By M. CHAS. MOREAU-VAUTHIER. With 8 Colour Microbes and Toxins in Nature. 


Plates and 16 Illustrations in Black and White. Demy 8vo. By Dr. ETIENNE BURNETT. Preface by Prof, E. 
Tos. 6d. net. METCHNIKOFF. Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 6s. net, 
Portraiture in Antiquity. 
Large 4to. With 250 Full-page Plates. SOCIOLOGY. 
* 
The Mansions of England in the “TH by vor 
By JOSEPH NASH. Introduction by REGINALD BLoM- | Hurren. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


FIELD, A.R.A. Large 4to. With Illustrations in colour and | Divorce. 
monochrome. 30s. net. By EARL RUSSELL. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


*Little Books about Old Furniture. | War and Its Alleged Benefits. 


By J. P. BLAKE and A. E. REVEIRS-HOPKINS. Each | By J. NOVIKOW. | Preface by NORMAN ANGELL (Author 
Vol. with Coloured Frontispiece and 64 pp. of Illustrations. | of “* The Great Illusion”). Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each. Vols. now ready : |-—_— + = 
| BELLES LETTRES. 
II. Queen Anne. | : 
IN PREPARATION : More Memoirs of 
lll. Chippendale, | Comtesse de Boigne, 1831-1006. sup 
IV. Hepplewai Sheraton, &c. Edited from the original MS. by , " 
"Translated from the French by H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. 
The Great Engravers. Demy 80. 108. net. 
Reproductions of their Principal Works. Introductions by | Previously published : “ The Memoirs of the Comtesse 


A. M. HIND. 2s. 6d. net each. Vols. ready : de Boigne.’’ Vol. I. 1781-1814; Vol. II. 1815-1819; 


(1) DURER (2) MANTEGNA (3) J. R. SMITH | Vol. III, 1820-1830. Demy 8vo. 10s, net. each. 
(4) WATTEAU (5) GOYA (6) VAN DYCK | 
IN PREPARATION : 
HOLBEIN ; HOGARTH ; BARTOLOZZI; | GENERAL. 
FRAGONARD; MARC ANTONIO; REMBRANDT. | +Mgying Pictures. 
& By F. A. TALBOT. With 96 pp. of Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
POETRY. | 6s. net. 
The Selected Writings of 
William Sharp. | FICTION. 


Edited by ELIZABETH A. SHARP. Uniform with the | , : 
‘Works of Fiona Macleod.” To be completed in Five | 


Volumes. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. neteach. Vol. I.—Porms. *The Prison Without a Wall. 


The Lure of the Sea. | RALPH STRAUS. 
Poems. By J. E. PATTERSON. Crown 8vo. 5s.net. | *He Who Passed. To M.L.G. ANON. 
The Bird of Time. | *Esther. AGNES E. JACOMB. 


By SAROJINI NAIDU, Author of ‘‘ The Golden Threshold.” | * rjorie Stevens. V. TAUBMAN-GOLDIE, 
With an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D. Feap. | po 


net. _*Little Brother. GILBERT CANNAN. 
| 
Wild Oats: Moods, Songs and Adjustment. — MARGUERITE BRYANT. 
Pocsgerels. Borrowers of Fortune. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. | JESSIE LECKIE HERBERTSON. 
Between Two Thieves. RICIIARD 
Ryd P Play. The Stain. ELEANOR MORDAUNT. 
e e e g on. | — y 
A Play in Three Acts’ By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. Demy | P&SSIon Fruit. 
8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net. Gutter Babies. DOROTHEA SLADE. 
The Story of Stephen Compton. 
SPORT. . E. PATTERSON. 
Animal Life in Africa. Minna. . sARL GJELLERUP. 
By Major J. STEVENSON HAMILTON. Foreword by The Novels of F. M. DostGevsky. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Illustrated, Maps, Plans, &c. Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. Vol. I. will be 
Royal 8vo. 20s. net. : } ‘* The Brothers Karamazov” (3s. 6d. net). 


*Books marked with asterisk are ready. 


Wm. Heinemann, 21 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by ay iy & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recmais Wanren Pace, at the Office, ro King Street, 
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